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HE interval of darknefs, which occupies the annals of 

Englifh Poetry from Surrey to Spenfer, was illuminated, 
and, as Mr. Warton juftly obferves, with uncommon luftre, by 
that once very popular work, The Mirror for Magiftrates. Its 
plan was confefledly borrowed from Boccace’s De Cafibus Prin- 
cipum. A company is feigned to be aflembled, each perfon of 
which, one excepted, by turns perfonates the character of one of 
the great unfortunate. ‘The whole was to form a kind of dra- 
matic interlude, including a feries of independent foliloquies. 
In the execution of this piece, it is well known many were 
concerned : but its moft diftinguifhed contributor, and, indeed, 
its.inventor, was Thomas Sackville, the firft Lord Buckhurft, 
as alfo the firft Earl of Dorfet. He is no lefs celebrated as the 
author of Gordobuc, the firft legitimate tragedy in the Englith 
language. Of his fhare in this work, namely, the Induétion, 
and the Complaynt of Henrye Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Warton 
has given an analyfis. His examination of the Induétion is 
accompanied by a general view of Dante’s Italian poem, en- 
titled Commedia, containing a defcription of Hell, Paradife, and 
Purgatory *. This juxtapofition of performances on fimilar 
fubje&ts, as is rightly remarked, illuftrates and afcertains the re- 
fpeCtive merits and genius of the different poets. We are forry 
that we cannot make room for this ingenious criticifm. 


— 





aig tO principal fiction of. Sackville’s Indu&tion is a defcent into 
ell. ; 
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This volume is brought down to the commencement of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. And the concluding fection of ig 
contains a general view and character of poetry at that period, 
It is not Mr. Warton’s principal merit, that he inveftigates his 
fubject with the patience of an antiquary and the acutenefs of a 
critic; from his accurate delineation of character, it is evident, 
that he has infpeéted the manners of mankind, as they occa- 
fionally pafs before him, with the penetrating eye of a philo. 
fopher. 

‘ Enough has been opened of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to 
afford us an Opportunity of forming fome general refleCions, tendin 
to eftablith a full eftimate of the genius of the poetry of that reign; 
and which, by drawing conclufions from what has been faid, and di. 
re&ting the Reader to what he is to expect, will at once be recapitu- 
latory and preparatory. Such a furvey perhaps might have ttcod 
with more propriety as an introduction to this reign. But it was firf 
neceflary to clear the way, by many circumftantial details, and the 
regular narration of thofe particulars, which lay the foundation of 
principles, and fuggeft matter for difcurfive obfervation. My fenti- 
ments on this fubjett fhall therefore compofe the concluding fection 
of the prefent volume. 

‘ The age of Queen Elijabeth is commonly called the golden age 
of Englifh poetry. It certainly may not improperly bé ftyled the 
moft Poetics. age of thefe annals. 

« Among the great features which ftrike us in the poetry of this 
period, are the predominancy of fable, of fiction, and fancy, and a 
predileftion for interefting adventures and pathetic events. 1 will 
endeavour to aflign and explain the caufe of this characteriftie dif- 
tinétion, which may chiefly be referred to the following principles, 
fometimes blended, and fometimes operating fingly : the revival and 
vernacular verfions of the claffics, the importation and tranflation of 
Italian novels, the vifionary reveries or refinements of falfe philofo- 
phy, a degree of fuperftition fuficient for the purpofes of poetry, the 
adoption of the machineries of romance, and the frequency and im- 

rovements of allegoric exhibition in the popular fpeétacles. 

« When the corruptions and impoftures of popery were abolihed, 
the fafhion of cultivating the Greek and Roman learning became 
univerfal ; and the literary character was no longer appropriated to 
fcholars by profeffion, but aflumed by the nobility and gentry. The 
ecclefiaftics had found it their intereft to keep the languages of apti- 
quity to themfelves, and men were eager to know what had been fo 
long injurioufly concealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mantle 
of myftery was removed not only from religion but from literature, 
The laity, who had now been taught to affert their natural privileges, 
became impatient of the old monopoly of knowledge, and demanded 
admittance to the ufurpations of the clergy. The general curiofity 
for new difcoveries, heightened either by juft or imaginary ideas of 
the treafures contained in the Greek and Roman writers, excited all 
perfons of leifure and fortune to ftudy the claflics. The pedantry of 
the prefent age was the politenefs of the laft. An accurate compre- 
heafion of the phrafeology and peculiarities of the ancient poets, bif- 
torians, 
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torjans, and orators, which yet feldom went farther than a kind of 
technical erudition, was an indifpenfable, and almoft the principal 
object in the circle of a gentleman’s education.. Every young lady 
of fathion was carefully inititured in claflical letters: and the daugh- 
ter of a duchefs was taught, not only to dillil {trong waters, but te 
conitrue Greek. Among the learned females of high diftinétion, 
Queen Elifabeth herfelf was the moft confpicuous. Roger Afcham, 
her preceptor, {peaks with rapture of her altonithing progrefs in the 
Greek nouns; and declares, with no fmall degree of triumph, that 
during a long refidence at Windfor-caftle, fhe was accuftomed to read 
more Greek in a day, than ‘* fome Prebendary of that church did 
Latin, in one week *.”? And although perhaps a Princefs looking 
out words in a lexicon, and writing down hard phrafes from Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, may be thought at prefent a more incompatible and 
extraordinary charaéter, than a canon of Windfor underftanding no 
Greek and but little Latin, yet Elifabeth’s paflion for thefe acquifi- 
tions was thea natural, and refulted from the genius and habitudes 
of her age. | 
‘ The books of antiquity being thus familiarifed to the great, 
every thing was tinétured with ancient hiftory and mythology. The 
heathen gods, although difcountenanced by the Calvinifts on a fufpi- 
cion of their tending to cherifh and revive a fpirit of idolatry, came 
into general vogue. When the Queen paraded through a country 
town, almoft every pageant was a pantheon, When fhe paid a vifi¢ 
at the houfe of any of her nobility, at entering the hall the was fa- 
luted by the Penates, and conducted to her privy-chamber by Mer- 
cury. Even the paftry-cooks were expert mythologifts. At dinner, 
felect transformations of Ovid’s metamorphofes were exhibited in con- 
fectionary: and the fplendid iceing of an immenfe hiftoric plumb-cake, 
was emboffed with a delicious baffo-relievo of the deftru@tion of Troy. 
In the afternoon, when fhe condefcended to walk in the garden, the 
lake was covered with Tritons and Nereids: the pages of the family 
were converted into wood-nymphs, who peeped from every bower: 
é.d the footmen gamboled over the lawns in the figure of Satyrs. I 
{peak it without defigning to infinuate any unfavourable fufpicions, 
but it feems difficult to fay, why Elifabeth’s virginity fthould have 
been made the theme of perpetual and exceflive panegyric; nor does 
it immediately appear, that there is lefs merit or glory in a married 
than in a maiden Queen. Yet, the next morning, after fleeping in 
a room hung with the tapeftry of the voyage of Eneas, when her Ma- 
jefty hunted in the Park, fhe was met by Diana, who pronouncing 
our royal prude to be the brighteft paragon of unfpotted chaftity, in- 
vited her to groves free from the intrufions of Acteon. The trath is, 
the was fo profufely flattered for this virtue, becaufe it was efteemed 
the charafteriftical ornament of the heroines, as fantaftic honour was 
the chief pride of the champions, of the old barbarous romance. It 
Was in conformity to the fentiments of chivalry, which fill continued 
in vogue, that fhe was celebrated for chaftity: the compliment, how- 
ever, was paid in a claflical allufion, 
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€ Queens muft be ridiculous when they would appear as women; 
The fofter attractions of fex vanifh on the throne. Elifabeth foughe 
all occafions of being extolled for ber beauty, of which indeed, in the 
prime of her youth, fhe poffeffed but a {mall fhare, whatever might 
have been her pretenfions to abfolute virginity. Notwithitanding her 
exaggerated habits of dignity and ceremony, and a certain affedlation 
of imperial feverity, fhe did not perceive this ambition, of being 
complimented for beauty, to be an idle and unpardonable levity, to. 
tally inconfitlent with her high ftation and chara€ter. As the con- 
quered all nations with her arms, it matters not what were the tri- 
umphs of her eyes. Of what confequence was the complexion of the 
miftrefs of the world? Not lefs vain of her perfon than her politics, 
this ately coquet, the guardian of the Proteftant faith, the terror of 
the fea, the mediatrix of the faétions of France, and the fcourge of 
Spain, was infinitely mortified, if an ambaflador, at the firft audience, 
did not tell her fhe was the fineft woman in Europe. No negociation 
fucceeded unlefs fhe was addreffed as a goddefs. Encomiaftic ha- 
rangues drawn from this topic, even on the fuppofition of youth and 
beauty, were furely fuperfluous, unfuitable, and unworthy; and 
were offered and received with an equal impropriety. Yet when fhe 
rode through the ftreets of the city of Norwich, Cupid, at the com- 
mand-of the Mayor and Aldermen, advancing from a groupe of gods 
who had left Olympus to grace the proceffion, gave her a golden ar- 
row, the moft effective weapon of his well-furnifhed quiver, which, 
under the influence of fuch irrefiftible charms was fure to wound the 
moft obdurate heart. ‘‘ A gift, fays honeit Hollingfhed, which her 
Majefty, now verging to her fiftieth year, received very thankful- 
hie’*.” In one of the fulfome interludes at court, where fhe was pre- 
fent, the finging-boys of her chapel prefented the ftory of the three 
rival goddefles on mount Ida, to which her Majefty was ingenioufly 
added as a fourth: and Paris was arraigned in form for adjudging 
the golden apple to Venus, whieh was due to the Queen alone. 

* This inundation of claffical pedantry foon infefed our poetry. 
Our writers, already trained in the f{chool of fancy, were fuddeny 
dazzled with thefe novel imaginations, and the divinities and heroes 
of pagan antiquity decorated every compofition. The perpetual al- 
lufions te ancient fable were often introduced without the leaft regard 
to propriety. Shakefpeare’s Mrs. Page, who is not intended in any 
degree to be a learned or an affected lady, laughing at the cumber- 
fome courtfhip of her corpulent lover Falttaffe, fays, ‘¢ I had rather 
be a giantefs, and lie under mount Pelion +.” This familiarity with 
the Pagan ftory was not, however, fo much owing to the preva'ling 
ttudy of the original authors, as to the numerous Englith verfions of 
them, which were confequently made. ‘The tranflations of the claf- 
fics, which now employed every pen, gave a currency and a cele- 
brity to thefe fancies, and had the effect of diffufing them among the 
people. No fooner were they delivered from the pale of the fcho- 
faftic languages, than they acquired a general notoriety. Ovid’s 
metamorphotes, juft tranflated by Golding,‘to inftance no farther, dif- 
clofed-a new world of fition, even to the siliterate. As we had now 
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afl the ancient fables in Englifh, learned allufions, whether in a 

m or a pageant, were no longer obfcure and unintelligible to 
common readers and common fpettators, And here we are led to 
obferve, that at this reftoration of the claflics, we were firft truck 
only with their fabulous inventions. We did not attend to their're- 
gularity of defign and juftnefs of fentiment. A rude age, beginning 
to read thefe writers, imitated their extravagancies, not their natural 
beauties. And thefe, like other novelties, were purfued to a blame- 
able excefs. 

‘ | have before given a fketch of the introdution of claffical flo- 
ries, in the fplendid fhow exhibited at the coronation of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. But that is a sare and a premature inflance: and the Pagan 
fictions are there complicated with the barbdrifms of the Catholic 
worthip, and the dottrines of fcholaftic theology. Claffical learnfng 
was not then fo widely {pread, either by flucy or tranflation, as to 
bring thefe learned fpetacles into fathion, to frame them with fufh- 
cient fkill, and to prefent them with propriety. nga 

‘ Another capital fource of the poetry peculiar to this period, con- 
fifted in the numerous tranflations of Italian tales into Eoglifh, Thefe 
narratives, not dealing altogether in romantic‘inventions, but in real 
life and manners, and in artful arrangements of fititious yet pro- 
bable events, efforded a new gratification to ‘a people whic yetre- 
tained their ancient relith for tale-telling, and became the fathion#ble 
amufement of all who profeffed to read for pleafure, They gave rife 
to innumerable plays and poems, which would not otherwife have 
exifted ; and turned the thoughts of our writers to new inventions of 
the fame kind. Before thefe books became common, affecting fitua- 
tions, the combination of incident, and the pathos of catattrophe, 
were almoft unknown. Difrefs, efpecially that arifing from the con- 
Aids of the tender paffion, had not yet been fhewn in its moft inte- 
refting forms. It was hence our poets, particularly the dramatic, 
borrowed ideas of a legitimate plot, and the complication of facts 
neceflary to conftitute a ftory either of the comic or tragic fpecies. 
In proportion as knowledge increafed, genius had wanted fubjeéts 
and materials. Thefe pieces ufurped the place of legends and chro- 
nicles. And although the old hiftorical fongs of the minftrels con- 
tained much bold adventure, heroic enterprife, and ftrong touches of 
rude delineation, yet they failed in that multiplication and difpofi- 
tion of circumftances, and in that defcription of charaéters and events 
approaching nearer to truth and reality, which were demanded by a 
more difcerning and curious age. Even the rugged features of the 
orginal Gothic romance were foftened by this fort of reading: and 
the Italian paftoral, yet with fome mixture of the kind of incidents 
defcribed in Heliodorus’s Ethiopie hiftory now newly tranflated, was 
engrafted on the feudal manners in Sydney’s Arcadia. 

_* But the Reformation had not yet deftroyed every delufion, nor 
difinchanted all the ftrong holds of fuperftition. A few dim cha- 
racters were yet legible in the mouldering creed of tradition. Every 
goblin of ignorance did not vanifh at the firft glimmerings of the 
morning of fcience. Reafon fuffered a few demons ftill to linger, 
which fhe chofe to retain in her fervice under the guidance of poetry. 
Men believed, or were willing to believe, that {pirits were yet ho- 
M 3 vering 
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vering around, who brought with them airs from heaven, or blaffy 


Jrom bell, that the os was duely releafed from his prifon of tor. 


ment at the found of the curfue, and that fairies imprinted myfteri. 
ous.circles on the turf by moonlight. Much of this credulity was 
even confecrated by the name of fcience and profound {peculation, 
Profpero bad not yet broken and buried his flaff, nor drowned his book 
deeper than did ever plummet found. \t was now that the alchymif, 
and the judicial aftrologer, conducted his occult operations by the 
potent intercourfe of fome preternatural being, who came obfequious 
to his call, and was bound to accomplifh his feverett fervices, under 
certain conditions, and for a limited duration of time. It was 
actually one of the pretended feats of thefe fantaftic philofophers, to 
evoke the Queen of the Fairies in the foliitude of a gloomy grove, 
who, preceded by a fudden ruftling of the leaves, appeared in robes 
of tranfcendent luftre *, ‘The Shakefpeare of a more initructed and 
polifhed age, would not hare given us a magician darkening the fun 
at noon, the fabbath of the witches, and the cauldron of incantation, 
*. Undoubtedly moft of thefe notions were credited and entertained 
in a much higher degree, in the preceding periods, But the arts of 
compofition had not then made a fufficient progrefs, nor would the 
oets of thofe periods have managed them with fo much addrefs and 


judgment. We were now arrived at that point, when the national 


credulity, chaftened by reafon, had produced a fort of civilized fa- 
perftition, and left a fet of traditions fanciful enough for poetic de- 
coration, and yet not too violent and chimerical for common fenfe, 
Hobbes, althcugh no friend to this doétrine, obferves happily, ‘* In 
a good poem both judgment and fancy are required; but the fancy 
mult be more eminent, becaufe they pleafe for the exTRAVAGANCY, 
but dught not to difpleafe by inpiscRETION +.” 

“« In the mean time the Gothic romance, although fomewhat fhook 
by the clafiical fi€tions, and by the tales of Boccace and Bandello, 
ffill maintained its ground; and the daring machineries of giants, 
dragons, and inchanted caftles, borrowed from the magic ftorehoufe 
of Boiardo, Ariofto, and Taffo, began to be employed by the Epic 
Mule. Thefe ornaments have been cenfured by the bigotry of pre- 
cife and fervile critics, as abounding in whimfical abfurdities, and as 
unwarrantable deviations from the practice of Homer and Virgil. 
The author of 42 Enguiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, is will- 
ing to allow a fertility of genius, and a felicity of expreflion, to 
‘Tailo and Ariofto; but at the fame time complains, that, ‘* quitting 
life, they betook themfelves to aerial beings and Utopian characters, 
and filled their works with Charms and Vifions, the modern Supple- 
ments of the Marvellous and Sublime. The beft poets copy Nature, 
and give it fuch as they find it. When once they lofe fight of this, 
they write falfe, be their talents ever fo great}.”” But what fhall 
we fay of thofe Utopians, the Cyclopes and the Leftrigons in the 
Odyfiey? The hippogrif of Ariofto may be oppofed to the harpies 
of Virgil. If Jeaves are turned into ships in the Orlando, nymphs 
are transformed into fhips in the Eneid. Cacus is a more unnataral 
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favage than Caliban, Nor am I convinced, that the imagery of 
Iimeno’s necromantic foreft in the Gierufalemme Liberata, guarded 
by walls and battlements of fire, is lefs marvellous and fublime, than 
the Jeap of Juno’s horfes in the Iliad, celebrated by Longinus for its 
fingular magnificence and dignity *. On the principles of this cri- 
tic, Voltaire’s Henriad may be placed at the head of the modern 
epic. But I forbear to anticipate my opinion of a fyftem, which 
will more properly be contidered, when | come to fpeak of Spenfer. 
I mult, however, cbferve here, that the Gothic and Pagan fictions 
were now frequently blended and incorporated. The Lady of the 
Lake floated in the fuite of Neptune before Queen Elifabeth at Ke- 
nilworth ; Ariel aflumes the femblance of a fea-nymph, and Hecate, 
by an eafy aflociation, conduéts the rites of the weird fifters in Mac- 
beth. 

‘ Allegory had been derived from the religious dramas into our 
civil fpettacies. The mafques and pageantries of the age of Elifa- 
beth were not only furnifhed by the Heathen divinities, bat often by 
the virtues and vices imperfonated, fignificantly decorated, accurately 
ditinguithed by their proper types, and reprefented by living actors. 
The ancient fymbolical fhews of this fort began now to lofe their 
old barbarifm and a mixture of religion, and to aflume a degree of 
poetical elegance and precifion. Nor was it only in the conforma- 
tion of particular figures that much fancy was fhewn, bet in the 
contexture of fome of the fables or devices prefented by groupes of 
ideal perfonages. Thefe exhibitions quickened creative invention, 
and reflected back on poetry what poetry had given. From their fa- 
miliarity and public natuse, they formed a national tafte for allegory ; 
and the allegorical poets were now writing to the people. Even ro- 
mance was turned into this channel. In the Fairy Queen, allegory 
is wrought upon chivalry, and the feats and figments of Arthur’s 
round table are moralifed. The virtues of magnificence and chaftity 
are here perfonified: but they are imaged with the forms, and under 
the agency, of romantic knights and damfels. What was an after- 
thought in Taffo, appears to have been Spenfer’s premeditated and 
Primary defign. [In the mean time, we maft not confound thefe mo- 
ral combatants of the Fairy Queen with fome of its other embodied 
abitractions, which are purely and profeffedly allegorical. 

‘ It may here be added, that only a few critical treatifes, and but 
One Art cf foetry, were now written. Sentiments and images were 
not abfolutely determined by the canons of compofition: nor was ge- 
nius awed by the confcioufnefs of a future and final arraignment at 
the tribunal of tate. A certain dignity of inattention to niceties is 
now vifible in our writers, Without too clofely confulting a crite- 
rion of corre&inef:, every man indulged his own capricioufnefs of in- 
vention, ‘Ihe poet’s appeal was chiefly to his own voluntary feel- 
ings, his own immediate and peculiar mode of conception. And 
this freedom of thought was often exorefied in an undifguifed frank- 
nefs of diétion. A circumittance, by the way, that greatly contributed 
to give the flowing modulation which naw marked the meafures of 
Our poets, and which foon degenerated into the oppofite extreme of 





* Iliad, V.770. Longin, §. ix. 
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diffonance and afperity. Seleftion and difcrimination were often 
overlooked. Shakefpeare wandered in purfuit of univerfal nature 
The glancings of his eye are from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven. We behold him breaking the barriers of imaginary method, 
In the fame fcene, he defcends from his meridian of the nobleft tragic 
fublimity to puns and quibbles, to the meaneft merriments of a 
plebeian farce. In the midft of his dignity, he refembles his own 
Richard the Second, the /Ripping King, who fometimes difcarding 
the {tate of a monarch, 

Mingled his royalty with carping fools *. 
He feems not to have feen any impropriety, in the moft abrupt tran- 
fitions, from Dukes to buffoons, from Senators to failors, from 
Counfellors to conftables, and from Kings to clowns. Like Virgil's 
majeltic oak, 

——— Quantum vertice ad auras 

fEtherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit t. 


* No Satires, properly fo called, were written till towards the lat. 
ter end of the Queen’s reign, and then but a few. Pictures drawn 
at large of the vices of the times, did not fuit readers who loved to 
wander in the regions of artificial manners. The Mufe, like the 
people, was too folemn and referved, too ceremonious and pedantic, 
to ftoop to common life, Satire is the poetry of a nation highly po- 
lifhed. 

* The importance of the female character was not yet acknow- 
Jedged, nor were women admitted into the general commerce of fo- 
ciety. The effect of that intercourfe had not imparted a comic air to 
poetry, nor foftened the feverer tone of our verfification with the 
levities of gallantry, and the familiarities of compliment, fometimes 
perhaps operating on ferious fubjects, and imperceptibly fpreading 
themfelves in the general habits of ftyle and thought. I do not mean 
to infinuate, that our poetry has fuffered from the great change.of 
manners, which this affumption of the gentler fex, or rather the im- 
proved ftate of female education, has produced, by giving elegance 
and variety to life, by enlarging the {phere of converfation, and by 
multiplying the topics and enriching the ftcres of wit and humour, 
But I am marking the peculiarities of compofition: and my meaning 
was to fuggeft, that the abfence of foimportant a circumftance from 
the modes and conftitution of ancient life, muft have influenced the 
cotemporary poetry. Of the ftate of manners among our anceftors 
refpecting this point, many traces remain, Their ftyle of courthip 
may be colle&ted from the love-dialogues of Hamlet, young Percy, 
Henry the Fifth, and Matter Fenton. Their tragic heroines, their 
Defdemonas and Ophelias, although of fo much confequence in the 
piece, are degraded to the back-ground. In comedy, their ladies 
are nothing more than MERRY WIVEs, plain and cheerful matrons, 


who ftand upon the charine/s of their bonefty. In the {maller poems, 


if a lover praifes his miftrefs, fhe is complimented in ftrains neither 
polite nor pathetic, without elegance and without affe@tion: fhe is 
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* Firtt Part Henry IV, Ac iii, Sc. ii, + Georg. i1. 291. 
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defcribed, not in the addrefs of intelligible yet artful panegyric, not 
in the real colours, and with the genuine accomplifhments, of nature, 
but as an eccentric ideal being of another fyitem, and as infpiring 
fentiments equally unmeaning, hyperbolical, and unnatural. 

¢ All or mott of thefe circumftances, contributed to give a defcrip- 
tive, a picturefque, and a figurative caft to the poetical language, 
This effect appears even in the profe compofitions of the reign of 
Elifabeth. In the fubfequent age, profe became the language of 
oetry. 

‘ In the mean time, general knowledge was encreafing with a wide 
diffefion and a hafty rapidity. Books began to be multiplied, anda 
variety of the moft ufeful and ra:ional topics had been difcuffed in 
our own language. But fcience had not made too great advances. 
On the whole, we were now arrived at that period, propitious to the 
operations of original and true poetry, when the coynefs of fancy 
was not always proof againft the approaches of reafon, when genius 
was rather direéted than governed by judgment, and when tafie and 
learning had fo far only difciplined imagination, as to fuffer its exe 
ceiles to pafs without cenfure or controul, for the fake of the beauties 


to which they were allied. c bot 
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Art. II. The Book of P/aims, as tranflated, paraphrafed, or imi- 
tated, by fome of the moft eminent Englifh Poets, viz. Addifon, 
Blacklock, Carter, Merrick, Watts, &c. and adapted to Chriftian 
Worfhip, in a Form the moit likely to give general Satisfaétion. 
To which is prefixed, A Differtation on Scripture Imprecations, 
By Benjamin Williams. 8vo. 45s. fewed. Johnfon, 1781. 


HE differtation prefixed to this collection, is written * with 

the view of vindicating the facred writers in general, and 
the Pfalmifts in particular, againft the heavy, but happily ill- 
founded charge, of indulging and countenancing a malevolent 
fpirit.” The differtator obferves, that the imprecatory paflages 
which are to be found in the Englifh tranflation of the Old 
Teftament, and more efpecially the Pfalms, have given great 
and juft offence, and been the caufe of much painful difquietude 
to ferious, unlearned Chriftians of all denominations. They 
had alfo (he remarks) been employed in the hands of infidelity, 
as one of the moft powerful engines to undermine the credit of 
Divine Revelation in general, and the moft fuccefsful means of 
expofing it to contempt and ridicule. 

To give fome proof of this laft affertion, the author appeals 
to the ** Hiftory of the Man after God’s own Heart ;” and ob- 
ferves, that the * facetious hiftorian’ hath availed himfelf of 
*¢ the ekeings out of Mefirs. Thomas Sternhold and John Hop- 
kins,” to charge David himfelf with pouring out, evea in his 
devotions, the moft rancorous curfes on his enemies. He ac- 
knowledges that the ‘ hiftorian’s’ refleétions would be as juft as 
they are fhrewd and farcaftic, if Sternhold and Hopkins had 
5 been 
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been faithful interpreters of David’s Pfalms. But as they were 
not, the infidel’s attack muft, of confequence, be impotent: 
and at the utmoft difcover only what he wifhed, not what he 
could prove. 

After fome general obfervations on the benevolent defign of 
the Old Teftament, Mr. Williams attempts to eftablith the fo}. 
lowing pofition, that ‘the Hebrew texts exprefs no kind of 
qvifb, but are only fo many denunciations of the jult difpleafure 
of God againft thofe, who were or fhould be guilty of the fe. 
veral fins there mentioned, and of the judgments they might 
yeafonably expect to follow, unlefs prevented by a timely aud 
thorough repentance. And, agreeably to this, the facred texts 
ought to have been rendered, ‘* Curfed they ; or ‘* curfed are 
they,” and not ** curfed Le they,” in the fenfe of Let them le 
curfed: the word be, though inferted in our tranflation, having 
nothing anfwerable to it in the Hebrew.’ 

In a preliminary difcourfe the Author fpeaks of his obje& in 
the prefent copious collection ; and briefly confiders the compa- 
rative excellencies of the three principal verfions of the Pfalms, 
viz. By Watts, by Tate and Bracy, and by Merrick. He 
clafles Dr. Watts in the very firft rank, as a divine poet: and 
fuppofes that his verfion, or rather imitation of the Pfalms, is, 
upon ‘the whole, better fitted for Chriffian worthip than any 
other compofition. * Fhe Doétor (fays Mr. Williams) was 
a perfon of exemplary meeknefs and humility, fo perfectly good- 
natured, and of fuch unconfined charity, that he withed to avoid 
every word and fyllable, that was likely to give the fmalleft of- 
fence to ferious Chriftians of any denomination. And when he 
found, in the latter part of life, he had not been fo fuccefsful in 
this refpect as he had aimed to be, he wifhed for nothing more 
ardently, than fufficient health and time to revife both his Pfalms 
and Hymns, in order to render them wholly unexceptionable to 
every Chriftian profeffor.’ 

In a note the Author obferves, that ‘ this account was re- 
ceived from Dr. Watts himfelf, a few years before his death, by 
the Jate Dr. Amory, and by him given to one of his pupils, who 
communicated it to the Editor. The Editor has alfo good au- 
thority to add, that the revifal, fo fervently wifhed for, was 
undertaken and fiiufhed, and would moft certainly have been 
publifbed, bad not the Author’s death unhappily prevented it.’ 
~ That the Doctor had altered his opinion with refpe& to fome 
points, of what is called Orthodcxy, is undeniable. This is a 
dubject that fame of his encomiafls fhrink from with concealed 
mortification, and would, if poffible, confign to oblivion, as it 
cannot be remembered, without bringing fome refleétion either 
on the Doégtor hinvfeif or their own dariing caufe, But it would 
be in vain to deny a fact known to many, who were intercfted in 
making 
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making it public. It was known to Dr. Lardner, and by him 
communicated to the Jate excellent Mr. Merivale of Exeter, 
from whofe mouth the Writer of the prefent Article immediately 
received it. Dr. Watts’s papers (many of which contained the 
moft explicit renunciations of fome of his former fentiments with 
re(pect to the doctrine of the Trinity) were mutilated and pub- 
Jihed in a very imperfect manner. Some were wholly fuppreffed, 
and it was with difficulty that Dr. Doddridge could refcue from 
deftruétion a certain Curious paper refpecting the Trinitarian con- 
troverfy, publifhed among his pofthumous works, entitled a Solemn 
Addre)s ta the Deity, &c. The conduct of fome of Dr. Watis’s 
friends in this affair was fo difingenuous, that it called forth very 
Joud complaints from thofe who were acquainted with the fe- 
cret: and it was but a fhort time before Dr. Doddridge eme 
barked for Lifbon, that he complained to Mr. Merivale of unfair 
condu@ both with refpe&t to Dr. Watts and himfelf, to whofe 
charge, in conjunction with the late Dr. David Jennings, his 
papers were entrufted for publication. 

But to return to our Author. He remarks, that § the verfion 
of Mr. Tate and Dr. Brady may in fome refpeéts juftly claim 
the preference even to Dr. Watts’s. It is (fays he) not only in 
many places hichly poetical, but moreover fo plain, as to be level 
to the meaneft capacitics. And as it is a clofer tranflation of the 
original text, it naturally contains many ufcful and proper fub- 
jects for Pfalmody, that could not obtain a place in a profeffed 
imitation.’ 

Of Mr. Merrick’s verfion the Author fpeaks very highly, and, 
we think, juftly. This Gentleman’ (fays he) was juft fuch a 
poet as the excellent Dr. Watts had formed an idea of, and fer- 
vently wifhed fome time or other to arife, though with very 
feeble hopes that his idea would ever be realized, it being fcarcely 
to be fuppofed, that fo many eilential, requifite qualities, fhould 
at any time be combined in one perfon.’ ... © As to the feveral 
other verfions, fuffice it to obferve, that they extend only to 
fome particular P/alms, or Parts of Pfalms; yet the compiler 
prefumes, that they poflefs fome f{uperior excellency peculiar to 
themfelves, and will afford an agreeable variety.’ 

In the prefent collection the compiler hath attempted to adapt 
himfelf to the general fervice of Chriftian churches. He hath 
omitted every thing peculiar to ‘fudai/m, and with great care 
hath avoided the infertion of any words or phrafes of a contro- 
verted meaninp ; concluding with this pertinent and benevolent 
reflection ; viz, That * without adhering to the univerfal rule 
of charity, conformity to the Apoftolical precept, ** to make 
melody in the heart to the Lord,” would with refpe& to whole 
" aflemblies of Chriftian worfhippers be utterly impracticable. 
Haft thou faith ? this or the other opinion different from what 
fome 
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fome of thy fellow Chriftians may entertain, be it in itfelf ever 
fo harmlefs and jult, keep it to thyfef, rather than be the occa. 
fion of diminifhing, in any degree, cither the pleafure or profit 
of focial worfhip; or of difturbing the devotion of a fellow-wor. 
fhipper. Therefore, let @// our things be done in charity.’ 
We think the prefeat collection, though too multifarious, is 
in general calculated to an{wer the charitabie end deligned by 


the Author. B AK 


Art. IIL. Tras on Inoculation, written and publifhed at St Peterfburg 
in the year 1768, by command of her [mperial Majefly, the Emprefg 
of all the Ruffias: with additional Obfervctions on Epidemic Small. 
pox, on the Nature of that Difeafe, and on the ditierent Succefs 
of the various Modes of Inoculation. By the Hon. Baron T, 
Dimfdale, Phyfictan and aétual Counfe'lor of State to her Imperial 
Majeity, the Emprefs of all the Rudias, andl’, R.S. 8vo. 3 fs 
Owen, &. 1781. 





HIS volume may be confidered as a kind of legacy left 

| by the author to this country, on his late departure for 

Ruffia. Its contents are fuch as may either gratify common 

curiofity, or convey inftruction to the medical reader; and the 

deferved reputation of the author entitles it to attentive con- 
fideration. 

The. firft chapter, containing ‘* fome account of a journey 
to Ruffia, and of the introduction of inoculation into that coun- 
ty,” affords little matter for quotation or remark. We rather 
refer to the work itfelf for the curious and intercfting particu- 
Jars of the inoculation of her Imperial Majefty, and the Grand 
Duke, in which he will find additional reafon to admire the 
good fenfe and magnanimity of the great Catharine. One 
anecdote we cannot forbear relating, as tending powerfully to 
impre{fs that horror of defpotifm, which we hope will never be 
effaced from the minds of Englifhmen. 

It was, it feems, a popular opinion in Ruffia, that the perfon 
from whom mitter for inoculation was taken, would infa‘libly 
die.. Baron Dimfdale, hearing of a child in the fmall-pox, 
went to procure matter from it. On entering the room, he 
found horror exprefled in every countenance; and the mother, 
throwing herfelf at his feet, entreated him to fpare the life of 
her child. ‘The Baron’s humanity was fhocked, and he order- 
ed his interpreter to fay every thing that might remove her pre- 
judices, and if this did not fucceed, to aflure her that he would 
give up the point, and retire. As the interpreter was converfing 
with the family, he obferved a good-looking man talk for fome 
time with the mother, who then acquainted the interpreter, 
that the woman confented. This man was the father; and the 
Baron alterwards !earned what his difcourfe was. After finding 
on 
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on enquiry, that they came by the exprefs command of the 

Emprefs, he turned to his wife, ‘* My dear,” fays he, ‘2 

“ would no more than yourfelf confent to lofe our child, for 

“ the advantage of any perfon breathing; but you hear that 

‘this gentleman comes by her Majefty’s orders; and if her 

“ Majeity had commanded the hands or feet of our child to be 

“ cut off, which would have been worfe than death, we mutt 

‘¢ have fubmitted; let us therefore fhew our obedience, and 

«6 not oppofe the orders of her Majefty.” It is but juft to add, 

that the method taken by the Emprefs, to remove this unhappy 

prejudice, was to have feveral inoculated with matter taken 
from herfelf. “ 

With refpe&t to a very ftrange and grofs miftake in caleula- 
tion, in one fection of this chapter, relative to the number fup- 
pofed to die annually of the {mall-pox in Rufhia, as it has been 
very amply expofed by one of the Baron’s moft rancorous ad- 
verfaries, and is in fome degree corrected by himfelf ina note, 
we fhall fay nothing further about it. 

In the fecond chapter, containing ‘* Additional Obfervations” 
to the Baron’s former much-efteemed treatife on [noculation, 
there are feveral things proper for the information of our medi- 
cal readers. 

The friends of early inoculation will avatl themfelves of the 
writer’s conceffion, that although he ftill difapproves of inocu- 
jating children under two years of age, he has frequently prac- 
tifed it without a fingle mifcarriage. 

Repeated experience has confirmed an opinion he formerly en- 
tertained, that the whole of the preparatory courfe of regimen and 
medicine, before the operation, may be difpenfed with, by fuch 
as are ina good ftate of health. He is alfo perfuaded that much 
mifchief has been done by too ftri€& an abftinence, and the ufe 
of mercurial and other powerful medicines. 

The method of communicating the infe@tion which he now 
prefers, is thus defcribed. ‘* The point of a lancet flightly 
dipped in the recent variolous matter, which I prefer taking 
during the eruptive fever, is introduced obliquely between the 
cuticula and cutis, fo as to make the fmalleft pun€ture poffible, 
rarely producing a drop of blood. The finger is then gently 
prefied on the lancet while introduced, which being turned, is 
withdrawn.” This method, he fays, is more certain than the 
fimple fcratch he formerly recommended. 

With regard to expofure to cold air, we find a very confide- 
rable relaxation from his former praétice in this point. When 
the eruption is completed, and is abundant, he now enjoins 
confinement to the chamber, which is to be of fuch a temperature as 
to be agreeably warm to thofe fitting in it. 

In 
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In cafes where, after eruption, the fever keeps up, witha 
tenfe dry fkin, and fore throat, he finds great advantage from 
applying a {mall blifter direétly upon the incifion, which gives 
Jittle pain, and procures very fpeedy rel:ef. 

To the lift of anomalous fymptoms fometimes attending ino. 
culation, the following is added by the Baron. A patient, 
after having apparently pafl-d through the difeafe with a {mall 
eruption, has been unexpectedly attacked with a {mart fever, ac. 
companied with great reitleflnefs, and, in children, with une 
common fits of crying. The caufe of this he at length dif. 
covered to be, puftules on the internal part of the mouth, or on 
the membranous parts of the nofe or cefophagus. The come 
plaint is removed in 24 hours by moderate cordials, producing a 
flight perfpiration. 

In a chapter upon Epidemic Small-pox, the Baron clearly 
ftates his opinion, how far this difeafe may ever be termed epi- 
demical ? On the whole, though he allows that certain contti« 
tutions of the air may favour its fpread more than others, yet 
he denies that it is ever generated without contagion, and afferts, 
that its fuppofed periodical returns, in certain places, depend more 
upon the number of fubjects capable of receiving and propas 
gating contagion, than upon any hidden caufe in the atmofphere. 
This is certainly the fact, as we could produce numberlefs 
inftances to evince. 

Another chapter is * in favour of the opinion that the true 
{mall-pox attacks the fame perfon but once.” Here we meet 
with fome curious inftances of the chicken-pox being taken for 
the {mall-pox, and of inoculations with the matter of the 
chicken-pox having been performed by miitake, after which the 
patients were attacked with the real fma!l-pox, to the great dif- 
credit of inoculation, till the true cafe was afcertained. Prac- 
titioners cannot be too much on their guard with refpect to 
this circumftance. Under this head, we meet with a very fen- 
fible, and, as we think, a fati-fa&tory critique on a remarkable 
fact, publifhed by Mr. Mudge, which we remember to have at- 
tracted our particular notice at the time. Thirty perfons at 
Plymouth were inoculated with crude matter taken from the 
arm of a woman, five days after fhe herfelf had been inoculated. 
The arms of all thefe perfons inflamed, but none had either 
fever or eruption; and al] being afterwards inoculated with 
concocted matter, had the difeafe regularly. Mr. Mudge ad- 
duces this hiftory to prove the uncertainty of inoculating with 
crude variolous matter. If it proves any thing, it proves a great 
deal too much; and abfolutely contradifis the whole practice 
of Baron Dimfdale and other. celebrated inoculators, who give 
the preference to crude matter. The Baron, however, is clear, 
that the _ from which the 30 perfons were inoculated, was 
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not variolous matter, bat fome other morbid humour, acci- 
dentally depofited upon the inflamed part ; as a fufficient proof 
of which he aflerts, that never, in the courfe of all bis expe- 
rience, does he remember an inftance, in which even four per- 
fons could have heen inoculated from the arm of any one patient 
fy early as the filth day. . 

The 6th chapter contains ‘* obfervations to prove, that 
though a perfon ‘has been expofed to the natural fmall-pox, if 
he is inoculated in time, the inocuJation will fuperfede the 
natural difeafe.” In the 7th and laft are given ** conjectures 
on the probable caufes of the different kinds and degrees of 
natural {mall pox, and on the different fuccefs of the methods 
adopted in the practice of inoculation.” ‘Thefe chapters, not 
properly admitting of abridgment or extracts, we refer our 
readers, defirous of further information, to the work itfelf, 
which is extremely well worthy the perufal of thofe who are in- 


terefted in the fubject. A 
e 





Art. IV. Farther Proofs that Glafs is permeable by the Ele&ric Effuvia, 
and that the Eleric Particles are poffefjed of a Polar Virtue; with Re- 
marks on the Monthly Reviewers Animadverfions on alate Work, intitu- 
Jed, Experiments and Obfervations made with a View to point outthe 
Errors in the prefent received Theory of Eleétricitv. By the Rev, 
Johan Lyon, of Dover. 4to. 35. fewed. Dodfley. 1781. 


QO! wreoves Kano, faid old Bias—‘* The majority are evil; and 
the aflertion is at leaft as true in letters as in morals. The 
majority of books are evil; and confequently the juft difcharge 
of our duty, even in the moft tender manner, unavoidably exe 
pofes us to much ill humour from the numerous members of 
the literary majority: we neverthelefs fcarce remember our 
having met with fo unjuft and unexpected an attack as is here 
made upon us by this reverend and moft intolerant Eleétrician. 
It is true, we have not held Mr, Lyon up to the world under 
the {plendid character of a vi€torious fubverter of the Franklinian 
fyftem ; which, he mode/fly telis us, was * an hypothefis pro- 
* pofed in the infancy of ele@ricity.? We have propofed 
doubts, and requefted explanations ; and have gone fo far as to 
queftion, whether the author might not poffibly be deceived in 
making fome of his experiments? We likewife took the very 
allowable liberty, furely, of expre{fing our good opinion of the 
Franklinian theory ; on our not finding that Mr. Lyon had 
fubftituted a better, or indeed any other, in its ftead*, On 
thefe accounts we are here, to our great aftonifhment, reprefent- 
ed by the author under the titles of his Adverfaries and Opponents: 


eee. 


* See M. Review, January 178;, pag. 1, &c. 
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our remarks are treated as illiberal, and as aeferving contem}); 
and we are charged, either diredily or by implication, with 
fuppreffions and evafions. Nay, the author defcends to that meaq 
and antiquated refource of difappointed authors—the throwing 
out hints of bribery and corruption. 

‘ I am apprehenfive,’ fays he, ‘that I have been thought 
© wanting, in neither prefenting incenfe, or a peace-offering, at 
© the altar of criticifm, as practifed by fome authors, as 4 
© powerful antidote againft the cenfures of the Critic.’—He 
ftoutly declares, however, that he ¢ never did, nor will, take 
* any indirect method to procure’ praife unmerited, or to avoid 
cenfure undeferved. 

In the article above referred to, we related one of the leaf 
complex of his intricate experiments, relative to the fending an 
ele&trical {hock through a pane of glafs; and in the moft candid 
manner exprefled our readinefs to communicate to the public 
any explanations with which he would favour us. We not only 
printed every word in the letter he fent us, relative to the fub- 
ject of our inquiry; [M. Rev. April, 1781, pag. 318] but ex- 
tended our good-nature fo far, as to tranfcribe three additional 
paragraphs, with the friendly view of informing the world that 
the author had made a variety of new experiments, both in 
electricity and magnetifm; which he was inclined to publith, if 
he met with a very moderate degree of encouragement from the 
public. 

In return for our good-nature and condefcenfion, in publifh- 
ing fo much of his letter, this grateful electrician accufes us of 
having fupprefled the beginning and the conclufion of it; and 
afterwards, for reafons to which we are utter ftrangers, declares 
that * he expects no quarters from the candour of his Anta- 
* gonifts;’—that he * makes no doubt but they will dip their 
* pen in the ditteref gall, and dwell upon every flip of the pen 
© with a fecret delight, &c.’—Stunned as we are with all this 
unexpected and unprovoked violence of language, we find it as 
difficult to anfwer it, as we are ignorant of what can have 
given occafion to it, With refpeét however to the beginning 
and conclufion of Mr. Lyon’s letter, with the /uppreffion of 
which he charges us, we could not expofe his unchriftian con- 
du& more effe€tually, than by here printing the whole of the 
three paragraphs that were omitted: but they are, as he muff 
know, fo thoroughly uninterefting, that we ought to beg par- 
don of our readers for the allotting any part of our pages 
though in our own defence, to the giving here a fhort abftrac&t of 
them. In the firft, Mr. Lyon exprefies fome furprize at out 
requefting further explanations relative to his fixth experiment. 
In the fecond, he only talks about ‘ truth,’ and of his readinefs 
to fubmit to it’s * unerring tef :? and, in the third and laft, tells 
‘ US, 
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ys, that he has peruled Mr. Wilfon’s Short View of Electricity 

which we had recommended to him; and quotes a paflage from 

‘+ which, be muft know, we had before very particularly no- 

iced, in the very p2ge almoft immediately following our Re- 

view of hisown work, [M.R. January 1781, pag. 8.] 

Mr. Lyon’s prefent work contains, as we fuppofe, thofe new 
experiments in electricity and magnetifm, which we officioufly, 
though with a kind intention towards him, announced to the 

ublic, in the copious extract we gave of his above-mention- 
ed letter to us, in our Review for April laft. ‘The following 
are the contents. 

‘ Chap. 1. Containing a fet of experiments, with remarks, to 
© ew the electric effiuvia do pafs through glafs: with a defcription 
‘ of the apparatus ufed in performing the experiments.’ 

‘ Chap. 2. Containing a new fet of experiments, with remarks on 
© shem, to foew the direction of the elediric fluid in charging and 
‘ diftharging coated jars.’ 

© Chap. 3. Containing a fet of elefiric and magnetic experiments, 
© to fhew that all the phenomena in thefe two branches of fctence are 
© to be rationally explained, by granting a polar virtue in each of 
© the particles.’ 

With refpect to the experiments contained in the firft of thefe 
chapters, we muft repeat the fame offenfive language which we 
employed before ;—that Mr. Lyon ** has not made us converts to 
“* bis opinion ; though we are far from being difpofed to queftion his 
“‘ @ffertion, &c.” His new experiments are diverfifications of the 
former; and from them, in general, it appears, if we under- 
ftand his machinery, that a fenfible part of a charge, /ometimes 
even fufficient to fet fire to fpirit of wine, may be tranfmitted 
from the knob of a jar charged pofitively, to that of another jar 
charged negatively, by means of a pointed wire ufed as a dif- 
charging rod, and which is inferted into a glafs tube that ter- 
minates in a thin glafs ball: -the point of the wire being in con- 
tact with the inner furface of the ball. The charge is here faid 
: pafs from the point of thé wire, through the glafs ball, to the 
pirit. 

Suppofing the truth of the experiment, we, who are not 
poflefled of the Author’s alacrity in drawing conclufions, can 
only infer from this and fimilar experiments related in this chap- 
ter, that a part of acharge may, mow and then, and under pe- 
cultar circumftances—for Mr. L. owns that this is an exceeding 
difficult experiment to ‘ perform’—be conveyed from a metallic 
point to the adjoining parts of the infide furface of a glafs ball ; 
and confequently, according to Dr. Franklin’s theory, expe) an 
equal portion of eleétric fire from the oppofite parts of the out- 
fide furface ; although neither of thefe furfaces be coated. This laft 
mentioned circumftance is the only one that caits an air of fin- 
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cularity over the experiment. Were the glafs ball coated, there 
would be nothing uncommon in it: and there are few eleé;. 
cians who are ignorant that uncoated glafs is capable of receiving 
a charge. 

But the author’s alacrity in drawing conclufions is ftill more 
confpicuous in the fecond chapter; where he denies, in the mog 
pofitive and unmeafured terms, one of the moft clearly eftablithed 
facts in the whole {cience of electricity. The fact is, that 
whereas metals, &c. carnot retain the electric fire communi- 
cated to them, unlefs they are infulated ; a glafs vial or jar, on 
the contrary, cannot be charged with electricity, if it be ine 
fulated ; or unlefs one of its furfaces have a communication with 
the earth, or at leaft with the cufhion of the ele€trical machine, 
Here is the experiment, nearly in his own words, which he 
produces, to fhew the d/indne/s of electricians for upwards of 
forty years patt. 

Take, fays he, a pane of glafs, dry, warm, ‘and clean. 
Place an uncharged Leyden-phial upon the middle of it, with its 
knob in contact with the prime conductor. Turn the cylinder 
of the machine, and charge it. * As the electric fluid is con- 
denfing in the jar [phbiai], you may fee it fhooting in corrufca- 
tions round the bottom of the jar to a confiderable diftance: 
fometimes two inches or more.” And who doubts it? He may 
even charge the pane of glafs, on which the phial ftands, in 
this manner, with a very little trouble, if he pleafes. But here 
follow his ** Remarks” on this curious experiment, verbatim: 

‘It has not only been confidently afferted, but generally be- 
lieved, that a jar cannot be charged if infulated, viz. ftanding 
onan elcStric; unlefs a communication be found between its 
coating and the floor. 

‘ That this fhould have been received as a fundamental 
axiom by electricians, in the infancy of eleéfricity, is not fur- 
prizing ; as they hardly knew any thing more of the fubject 
than how to collect the electric effuvia in a coated jar. As 
Jight has been gradually rifing upon this fubjeét for upwards of 
forty years, it is a/fonifhing that they fhould biindly and impli- 
citly follow each other fo long in the Leaten track ; when the fal- 
Jacy of this axiom might have been fo eafily deteéted by only 
placing a jar upon a pane of glafs, and trying the refult in en- 
deavouring to charge it.’ 

We own, we cannot even yet get rid of this ¢ fallacy,’ of 
forty years ftanding ; nor can we find any difficulty in account- 
ing, according tothe ‘ popular hypothefis,’ for the ¢ corrufca- 
tions’ above mentioned, fhooting round the bottom of the jaf 
placed on the pane of glafs. . But the principal intention of the 
Author, in this fecond chapter, is to fhew the direétion of the 
electric fluid, in the charging and difcharging coated jars, Had 
7 he 
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he afcertained this matter, the philofophical world would have 
been much obliged to him: but notwith{tanding the promifing 
titles prefixed to his experiments, we do not here meet with one 
decifive or even plaufible experiment to this purpofe. 

We all know that the track of the electric fluid may be, and 
has lori been, rendered vifible by the perforations made by it in 
pafteboard, &e. by the difperfion of bran and other light 
bodies, and by the marks which it leaves of its paflage cn the 
naked or uncoated part of the furface of the Leyden phial, after 
a ipontaneous explofion, ‘Ihe Author exhibits its track, either 
by means of a little bran, or by a thin coating of tallow given 
to a glafs pane; but the Reader has only Mr. Lyon’s ip/e dixit 
for its particular direélion; for wheiever he ufes the phrafes, 
‘ pouring down, and running off; another philofopher has juft 
as good a right to read, rifing up, and entering in; and initead of 
‘a cone of rays converging to his finger,’ he may, with equal 
confidence, read, diverging from his finger :—at leaft fo far as we 
can judge, after beftowing much time and confideration in /’ud- 
ing his experiments ; which are made with an apparatus moft 
wonderfully complex.— Why would not he adopt the luminous 
finplicity of the philofopher whofe fyftem he is fo ambitions to 
{ubvert ; and who, in a few familiar Jetters, defcribed and ex- 
plained the principal and moft difficult phenomena of cleétri- 
city, almoft without putting the Reader to the trouble of even 
once cafting his eye on the fcanty plate at the end of the cul- 
le&tion ? 

Of the third chapter, we fcarce need to fay more, than that it 
treats of what the Author calls * his Polar Syftem :’ but of this 
fyftem, and of its particular application towards explatning the 
phenomena of the Leyden phial, Mr. Lyon has not yet enabled 
us to give a confiftent, or indeed any, account. ~When the 
Leyden phial is charging, as much fire feems to pafs from the 
outfide, as feems to enter within; and yet the phial thus, and 
thus only, acquires a charge! Dr. Franklin’s theory, and the 
hypothefis of two ele€tric fluids, are the only fyftems with which 
we are acquainted that afford us an explanation of this dificulty, 
or give the mind the leaft fatisfaGtion on the fubject. Lf there 
bea third fyftem contained in this and the Author’s former per- 
formance ; it is fo imperfeét, is enveloped in fuch obfcurity, and 
overwhelmed in fuch a confufed mafs of machinery, that we have 
nof, with all our care and attention, been able to difcover it; 
and yet few, we believe, will fubmit to ftudy his text and ma- 
chinery with fo much patience as ourfelves; or be difpofed to 
treat this captious, ungrateful, aod vain-glorious Eleétrician, 
with more refpect than we have fhewn both to himfelf and iis 


Wiitings, 
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rSo The Theory of the Syphon illuftrated. 


Mr. Lyon avows his intention ‘ never, in future, to take 
notice of any anonymous writer, who may think proper to op- 
pole his dodrine ;’ and boldly prefents himfelf as * now pleading 
his caufe with faéts at the bar of the Public.’ To that tribunal 
to which he, we fear, fomewhat tooconfidently appeals, we moft 


cheerfully confign him. DB 


Art. V. The Theory of the Syphon plainly and methodically illuftrated; 
containing, befides the chief Properties of the Inftrument, fome new 
Remarks on its Ufe in accounting for reciprocating Springs. 8vo, 
1s. 6d, Richardfonand Urquhart. 1781. 


N this fmall Tra&t, the Author has endeavoured to lay 

down the chief principles. and properties of this ufeful in- 
firument, in a methodical manner, and to form them into an 
uniform fyitem, in hopes, he fays, that it may not only be of 
fervice to the practical artifan, but yield fome amufement to the 
{peculative enquirer. The firft, from gaining a thorough know- 
Jedge of the inftrument, may generally be enabled to fee the 
event of any application of it, without the rifque of an ex- 
penfive experiment; and the latter will meet with his own ideas 
of the fubject, reduced to fome kind of order. ‘The Author be- 
lieves too, that he has pointed out fome limits to the operation of 
the fyphon, not hitherto obferved. 

The principles on which he explains the power of the inftru- 
ment, are the fame as thofe ufed by Pafcal, Sturmius, and 
others; and he remarks, ‘fince the ie of the defcending forces 
of a fyphon, cannot exceed twice the meafure of the preffure 
of the atmofphere, the greateft height to which a fyphon can 
raife water over an obftacle, muft be fomething lefs than half 
this quantity, or lefs than the height of 35 feet. 

The principles on which he explains the caufes of recipro- 
cating fprings, are fimilar tothe theory of the running of the 
famous Wirtemburg fyphon. 

It is advanced by Chambers, in his Dictionary, as quoted by 
this Author, “ chat a fyphon once fet a-running will perfift in 
its motion, though removed into the moft perfe& vacuum our 
air-pumps can make ; and that therefore this extraordinary and 
well-known phenomenon (i.e. the working of a common fy- 

phon) needs fome farther difquifition.” In anfwer to this, we 
are here told, that it may be pretty fafely afferted, that, if there 
has been no deception in thefe experiments, nor " unfaithfulnefs 
in their relation, the effects muft be owing to fome adventitious 
circumftance, which can have no "eh, in the explanation of 
the kind of fyphon meant in this tract.... But the fyphon here 
treated on is no other than the common one, neither has this 
Author adduced any experiments to contradi€&t what is ad- 
vanced 
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vanced by Chambers, who doubtlefs had the beft means of in- 
formation, and (peaks very pofitively as to the fact; he certainly 
therefore claims fome credit. ’Tis true, Martin, in his Philo- 
fophia Britannica, under the head of HypRAuLICs, explaining 
‘the theory of the fyphon, fays, ** that when the air is drawn out 
by the mouth-piece, the preflure of the air, on the furface of the 
water in the veflel, caufes it to rife into and fill the fyphon.”— 
which is certainly true; but the proof that he adduces is this, 
that ** we need only put a fyphon, while working, under the re- 
ceiver of anair-pump; for, upon exhautting all the air, the fyphon 
will ceaferunning.” Sothat here is quite a contradiction between 
Martin and Chambers: but {till Martin does not fay that he has 
actually tried the experiment, and, for fome particular reafons, 
which we cannot give here, we are inclined to think that what 
Chambers has advanced is the truth; and would recommend it 
to any gentleman who is furnifhed with the proper apparatus, 
to try fo curious and ufeful an experiment. Wi 
e 





Art. VI. An Enquiry into the Caufe of Merion; or, a general Theory 
of Phyfics, grounded on the primary Qualities of Matter. Illuf- 
trated with Copper-plates, Bys. Miller. 4:0. 10s.6d. Boards. 
Ethrington, &c. 1781. 


HE moft ancient philofophy,—that which came out of 
T Phoenicia into Greece, made a vacuum and atoms, and 
the gravity of atoms, the firft principles of fcience ; but whether 
this was fuggefted from obfervation of the operations of nature, 
or derived from fome other origin, does not now appear. In 
procefs of time, different fyftems were propofed, and thefe an- 
cient principles were varioufly interwoven with the particular 
tenets of fucceeding philofophers, being the fountain of the 
moft uniform part of their very various opinions. They taught 
that nothing was made out of nothing, that no fubftance is ge- 
nerated or deftroyed, and that colour and tafte are not in the ob- 
jects but in the perceptions ; which appear to be the genuine prin- 
ciples of this atomical philofophy among the Greeks. The 
more ancient atomifts feem to have taught that there were living 
fubftances alfo, which pre-exifted before the union of the fyftems 
of thofe elementary corpufcles, and continued to exift after their 
diffolution. ‘They faw the neceffity of admitting aétive as well 
as paflive principles ; life, as well as mechanifm, throughout the 
world. But this philofophy was afterwards difmembered, and 
one fort of permanent fubftance was thought fufficient. One 
party retained the paffive matter only, and from the fortuitous 
Concourfe of its corpufcles, pretended to explain the formation 
of the univerfe, Others afcribed reality and permanency to ac- 
tive incorporeal fubftances chiefly, or only. And fuch were 


their divifions and difputes, that a third fort feem to have re- 
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jected the reality of both, maintaining that there was no ftability 
either of eflence or knowledge to be found, but that both were 
fantaftical and relative only: till at Jaft, as we learn from Plato, 
Protagoras the Abderite taught, that man was the meafure of 
truth to himfelf in all things; and that every opinion or fancy 
of every one was true. As to Thales, and his fucceflors of the 
Tonic fchoo], one of them is faid to have made Water the prin- 
ciple of all things; another chofe air; a third fire; a fourth 
earth; and fome took them all in, and made thefe four the 
elements of all things. So early did the paffion for fyflems be. 
gin; and difputes were the neceflary confequence. We find 
however fome hints of the gravitation of the celeftial bodies, in 
what is related of the doctrines of thefe Ionic philofophers ; and 
this, perhaps, is what Pythagoras meant to infer, from what 
he taught concerning the harmony of the fpheres; but his dif- 
ciples, though poflefled of the true fyftem of the univerfe, could 
not, jt feems, defend their dotrines ; for Ariftotle feemingly re- 
futes them with the appearance of truth on his fide. In the 
treatile de Calo, afcribed to Ariflotle,.it is pretended to be dee 
monftrated, that the matter of the heavens is ungenerated, in- 
corruptible, and immutable; and it is fuppofed that the ftars are 
carried round the earth in folid orbs. “I hele dotrines were ge- 
nerally held, till Tycho, by his obfervations, and Galileo, by 
his arguments, expofed their fallacy. For the opinion of Arif- 
totle was long allowed to ftand upon a level with reafon and 
truth itfelf, and univerfally prevailed, fo that the Pythagorean 
doctrines were quite forgot, and folid orbs and epicycles were 
multiplied to anfwer every appearance: till on the reftitution of 
the Pythagorean fyftem by Copernicus, they were fet afide by 
Kepler; who, in his Epitome of Ajironcmy, fuppofes that the 
motion of the fun on his axis is preferved by fome inherent 
vital principle ; that a certain virtue, or immaterial image of the 
fun, is diffufed with his rays into the circumambient f{paces, and 
revolving with the body of the fun on his axis, takes hold on the 
planets, and carries them along with it in the fame direction, as 
a loadftone, turned round in the neighbourhood of a magnetic 
needle, makes it turn round at the fumetime. The planet, ac- 
cording to him, by its izertia, endeavours to continue in its 
place, and the action of the fun’s image, and this inertia are in 
a perpetual ftruggle. He adds, that this e@tion of the fun, like 
his light, decreafes as the diftance from him increafes ; and 
therefore moves the fame planet with the greater velocity, the 
nearer it is to the fun. To account for the planets approaching 
the fun as it moves towards the perihelion, and then receding 
from him, he fuppofes that the fun attraéts one part of each 
planet, and repels the oppofite part, and that the part which is 
attracted is turned towards the fun in the accefs, and that the 
other 
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other part is towards him in the recefs. By fappofitions of this 
kind he endeavoured to account for all the varieties of the celef- 
tia) motions. . 

As both Copernicus and Kepler appear to have had notions of 
yniverfal gravitation, fo this theory of Kepler’s may.be confidered 
as the firft attempt to fhew what it was, and how it acted; or, 
in other words, to explain the caufe of motion, It would be 
ftepping too much out of our way to give the objeCtions to Kep- 
ler’s theory here; but after him Des Cartes, taking the high 

riori road, endeavoured, from our knowledge of the Deity him- 


felf, to deduce the explication of all his works. The manner{ (2 


and particular tenets of this philofopher, and the objections 
that have been made to them, are too well known, and too nu- 
merous, for us to pretend to give an account of them here. From 
his placing the eflence of matter in extenfion, and a plenum, it 
was, that Spinoza took occafion to draw the moft monftrous 
conclufions. Leibnitz, calling Spinozifm un cartefianifme oytre, 
retained the fubtle matter of Des Cartes, with the plenum and 
vortices, and reprefented the univerfe as a machine that fhould 
proceed for ever, by the Jaws of mechanifm, in the moft perfect 
ftate, by an abfolute unavoidable neceffity. In fome things, he 
differs from Des Cartes, whofe doétrine has been often altered, 
and varioufly mended fince its fir(t promulgation, by inge- 
nious men, fuch as the Bernoullis and Euler, who have ufed 
their utmoft efforts to patch it up, and fupport its credit, againft 
Newton and his followers: but it feems to have been to little 
purpofe,— the doctrine of attraction, or univerfal gravitation, 
has been ftill gaining ground, in fpite of all oppofition, fo that 
the defenders of Des Cartes, at this day, appear to be very 
few. 

The great objeCtion to the theory of univerfal gravitation is, 
that it is an occult caufe, and fuch as the propofer himfelf could 
notexplain. This, it muft be allowed, is true, no probable ac- 
count of it having been given, cither by Sir Ifaac Newton, or 
any one elfe, though feveral attempts have been made. Indeed 
the illuftrious propofer was well aware of the difficulty of ace 
Counting for the caufe of attraion or gravitation, and there- 
fore he only propofes it as a known effe&t, that extends through 
all nature. That great bodies, fuch as the fun and planets, 
fhould emit operative particles from themfelves, is very eafy to 
Conceive; but then it alfo f{eems evident, that thefe would nave 
a repellent, and not an attractive effect; feveral attempts have 
therefore been made to fhew how an attradtive effe& might be 
produced by a repellent caufe, but their fuccefs has been fuch 
as might be expectedJ from fo abfurd an hypothefis. It is, 
doubtlefs, very defirable that the caufe of gravitation or 
attraction, an effect fo univerfal and powerful, could be de- 
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fined and illuftrated, fo as to involve no contradictions, but tg 
fhew how it extended and operated through all nature. It woul 
be a noble contemplation. —We imagined that the Work before 
us, from its title, would have proved an attempt of this kind, 
and are forry to find ourfelves miftaken: the defign of the Au. 
thor being to overthrow what we were in hopes he meant to 
fupport and explain. However, as truth ought to prevail, 
he has a right to be heard, and that his fyftem be tried, 
to fee whether it is confonant to truth, or whether it involves 
contradictions and fallacies fo as to con{ute itfelf. | 
¢ The foundation of this Author’s theory, as laid down by him. 
felf, is as follows— 

‘ Since neither attraction nor gravity ought to he confidered 
otherwife than as neceflary effects, flowing from fome perma. 
nent caufe, it is obvious our enquiries fhould penetrate deeper, 
even to the primary caufe thereof ; having minutely inveftigated, 
combined, and compared the various operations of the phyfical 
world, it has induced me to lay down the following as general 
principles, (viz.) 

‘ Firft. Vhat all bodies whatever ate compofed of two dif- 
tinct heterogeneous fpecies of particles, which I will call fim- 
ply inert particles, or particles of paffive matter; and elaftic 
particles, or particles of active matter. 

© Secondly. ‘That the inert paffive particles, are particles of 
water,. being perfectly incompreflible and inelaftic ; and that 
all other particles of matter are as perfectly volatile, com- 
preflible, and elaftic, having the properties of expanding them- 
felves ad infinitum. 

© Thirdly, ‘That from their incompreffibility, and inelafti- 
city, the watery particles have no power but of fimply falling 
into any direction, 

* Fourthly, ‘That from their being dire&ted to a centre, 
by the caufe hereafter explained, arifes ali that power of 
gravity obferved in the various phenomena. 

© Fifthly ‘That the active, compreffible, elaftic particles, are 
under every ftate of compreffion incligable to motion. 

© Sixthly. That this elaftic power in matter, is the caufe 
= cohefion, gravitation, fermentation, coagulation, ebullition, &c. 

Cc. 

© Seventhly. That the inelaftic paffive, and the elaftic active 
matter, are the only perfeét elements, by the varied combina- 
tion whereof every fubftance is produced : it feems evident thefe 
two are the only primary principles ; for the particles of all 
bodies which come under our obfervation being feparated, refolve 
into thefe two heterogeneous {pecies of matter.’ 

Thus far our Author ; but what is afferted in the fecond of 
thefe, that all particles of matter (except thofe of water) are as 
perfectly 
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erfectly volatile and elaftic, having the property of expanding them- 
“Iaes AD INFINITUM! is certainly the greatcft of all miracles. 
That a particle of matter, lefs than the leaft body imaginable, 
fhould have in itfelf the property of expanding or extending it- 
felf fo as to fill the whole univerfe (for fo much ad infinitum 
fignifies) furely furpafles all probability and belief! Yet fuch 
is the foundation, it feems from his own words, of this author’s 
fyftem : and in fupport of this he afferts, that Sir Ifaac Newton, 
as well as all our modern philofophers, have agreed that the 
particles of active matter have this inherent property, of feparat- 
ing and expanding themfelves ad infinitum, and that they are 
perfeCily volatile and compreflible. But we may reafonably 
enough entertain fome doubt of the truth of this aflertions; and 
he has adduced no evidence thereof, but Sir Ifaac’s definition of 
light and fire, in which it does not appear, however his words 
may be diftorted, that he had any fuch meaning. ‘The New- 
tonians indeed aflert, that matter is divifible 72 infinitum, but 
there feems to be nothing that is very contraditory to reafon in 
this, for it may be poffible for this to be done, although it be 
out of men’s power to effect it. However all impoffible pofi- 
tions generally carry their own confutation along with them ; 
Jet us then try this fuppofition of our Author’s by the ftandard 
of reafon and common fenfe; if the active particles have a 
power of expanding themfelves in infinitum, they mutt alfo have 
a power of acquiring a velocity greater than the greateft af- 
fignable one ; and fince their power of expanfion muft be the 
greater, the lefs the fpace is into which they are comprefled, 
therefore taking away the compreffion, the velocity muft be 
greatelt the firft inftant, and confequently infinite ; hence if the 
guantity of matter in thefe elaftic particles, bears any finite pro- 
portion to that in the non-elaftic ones, fince the former muft 
almoft inftantaneoufly have the power of expanding with an in- 
huite velocity, and confequently with an infinite momentum, 
they muft likewife impel the others with the fame momentum ; 
and the confequence muft be, that, fo far from there being any 
fuch thing as reft, there could not exift any fuch thing as finite 
velocity in the univerfe, which is abfurd, and contrary to all 
fact. Here then the neceflary deduction is, that thefe particles 
have not the power of expanding themfelves ad infinitum ; con- 
fequently there muft be fuch a thing as their natural ftate, in 
which they are under no compreffion, and confequently have no 
further power of expanfion. 

Air is perhaps the only elaftic fluid that we are in any degree 
well acquainted with, and experiments feem to prove that its 
power of expanfion is as the compreffion nearly ; and we find, 
that when the compreffion is taken off, as in the experiments on 
the wind-gun, although only imperfeétly, it has the power of 
expanding 
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expanding itfelf with avery great momentum; and hence it ma 
be conceived with what a momentum a medium like this Ay. 
thor’s, that has an infinite power of expanding itfelf, would fly 
the firft inftant. 

‘The above mentioned law of the power of expanfion in the 
air, may be fo near the truth, as to make it impoffible for us 
to obferve any defect therein, by the niceft experiments that we 
can make ; and yet it will by no means hinder, but that there 
may be fuch a thing as air with the particles in their natural 
ftate, or when they are not at all comprefled, and confequently 
can have no power of expanfion which ceafes with the compref- 
fion. ‘This natural ftate cannot poffibly be higher than the 
point of equal gravitation towards the moon and earth; and 
may not be ata greater height than 48 or 49 miles, for any 
thing we can prove to the contrary. If a {pring of elaftic metal 
be prefled out of its natural ftate, we know that it has a power of 
putting itfelf in motion; Lut it by no means follows from hence, 
that it may not bein fuch a {tate as to have no fuch power, for 
we certainly know the contrary: and to fuppofe that an 
thing can prefs or move without a caufe, or be perfectly vola- 
tile and elaftic in this Author’s fenfe of the words, is certainly 


abfurd. And as it is probable that there are no bodies in the’ 


univerfe thus perfectly elaftic; fo alfo perfectly non-elaftic ones 
are perhaps to be reckoned among the non-entities. As to 


water, it is known not to be compreffible by. us in any great de-. 


gree, but it by no means follows from hence that it is perfe@ly 
non-elaftic. And how this Author came to fuppofe that the 
particles of water are inelaftic, is not eafy to fay ; for that they 
are elaftic in a very confiderable degree, is a well known 
truth. 

The power of expanfion in the air, or that by which it is 
put in motion when the compreffion is leflened, being propore 


tional to the compreffion ; it follows, that when there is no come » 


prefion, there can be no expanfion ; and that the one being 
leffened, the other muft be fo too, confequently the air has 
no fuch property, as that ** the motion of the particles fhould 
increafe in proportion to their rarity.” But the power of ex- 
panfion in the air being allowed to be only proportional to its 
compreffion ; then, in a medium that has a greater proportional 
power, the particles nearer the furface being more denfe muf 
force of the rarer ones, and thefe them that are ftill rarer, &c. 
till the whole medium would fly off from the central body, after 
it had by this means acquired an uniform denfity, unlefs we fup- 

fe fome other central power to act to prevent this. , 

The Author fays, * that the particles of elaftic matter, 
being continually prefled upon by the weight of the inelaftic, 


muft of courfe be furrounded by thole particles.’ This is af 
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on for the folution of the phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies. But what is this, but begging the queftion, or arguing 
‘nacircle? If the particles of bodies have weight, they mutt 
have atendency to a centre ; for without fuch a tendency, there 
is no fuch thing a8 weight. And if the inelaftic particles have 
weight, and the elaftic ones none; then, even if they had this 
infinite power Of expanfion, they could produce no motion, 
when they are, as he fays, ¢ of courfe furrounded by the others.’ 
And then what becomes of his fecond pofition, (at feét. 3.) 
‘ That the ative particles muft be conftantly forcing through, 
feparating and carrying upwards the paflive watery particles f’— 
And if the aétive particles have weight; then, with whatever 
wlocity they are projected from the central body, that weight 
muft continually diminifh zt; which is quite contrary to all 
his fuppofitions, and aflertions. Such being the foundation on 
which he builds, what muft become of the fuperftruCture ? 

Let us fee then whether thefe principles of his, if true, could 
poflibly be fufficient to account for the various phenomena of 
the motions of the celeftial bodies. He fays, at p. 32. * The 
particles of fine active matter are continually iffuing from the 
body of the fun, from the bodies of the planets, and from the 
bodies of the fixed flars, in every direction with great velocity ; 
light pafles from the fun to the earth in 8" minutes, which is 
at the rate of 164,494 miles in a fecond ; and as the motion of 
the elaftic particles increafes in proportion to their rarity, theic 
velocity muft be greater at the orbit of the earth, than at their 
firttemiffion from the fun’s furface, and will continually in 
creafe in proportion as the diftance and rarity increafes ; fo that 
the velocity of the particles, even at the orb of Saturn, muft be 
extreme; hence the momentum muft be inconceivably great 
when the particles of matter emitted by the fun, and thofe 
emitted by the fixed ftars, meet and refift each other ; which will 
be the cafe (as appears by the phenomena of magnetifm and 
electricity) where the particles are of fimilar denfity.’ 

* Now as the fixed ftars are not of equal magnitudes, nor at 
equal diftances from the fun, nor from each other, it follows, 
that the momentum or iefiitance cannot be equal on every fide; 
from this unequal refiftance, unequal reaction muft enfue, and 
thereby motion is Communicated to the body of the fun.’ 

_ But this is not fhewing the caufe of motion, it is only fhifting 
it from one thing to another, from the fun to the ftars, and from 
thefe to others, till the mind is bewildered in the multiplicity of 
objects ; and, after all, it is evidently neceflary, to fuppofe fome 
frit caufe continually acting. Again, though the particles from 
the fun, and thofe from the ftars, when of fimilar denfity, be fup- 
poled to meet and refift each other with ever fuch an inconceive- 
ably great momentum, ftill it is very eafy to be demonftrated, 
that 
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that this can have no effect at all upon the body of the fyp th 
caufe him to turn round on his own axis, till fuch time 25 the 
velocity of every particle, between that place of fimilar denfity 
and the body of the fun be dettroyed, and the whole becomes 
one compact orb,—So here again the hypothefis deftroys itflg 
...-And the fame will appear, if we try how the motions of g 
planet are hereby accounted for.— 

He fuppofes the particles of active matter to revolve with the 
fun about his axis, as if they conftituted one body with him; 
and that, by their activity, they give motion to the planets ; fo 
he f{uppofes thefe to be quite inert, having neither projedile 
nor rotatory motion, excepting fuch as is caufed by or commu. 
nicated to them by thefe active particles, Let us then, waving 
for this time the neceffity for folid orbs, confider the confequence 
of this hypothefis. 

Thefe active particles, having a progreflive motion from the 
centre of the fun, and a rotatory one about his axis, muft ftrike 
a planet in the diagonal of a parailelogram, or, in a diredtion 
oblique to the right line joining the fun and planet, and confe. 
quently, as the Author rejects projectile force, would drive the 
planet off in that direction ; but it will be faid that the matter 
trom the fixed ftars, acting in a contrary direction, would pre- 
vent this ; be it fo, then the planet having no projectile velo- 
city, if this ation be equal and contrary tothe other, the planet 
muft {tand ftill, as no motion at all could enfue. And if the ac- 
tion be unequal on oppofite hemifpheres of the planet, as he 
fippofes, this would indeed produce motion; but ftill a rotatory 
motion about its centre of gravity, could not hereby be pro- 
duced, without giving the planet itfelf another motion, abouta 
fpontaneous centre of rotation, making it recede from the cen- 
tral body, in a path that for a {mall time would differ but little 
from a prolate cycloid, quite different from any thing obferved 
in nature; neither could a planet by this means be made to res 
volve about the fun at all. 

Since then the hypothefis on which this work is built, is cone 
tradi€tory to itfelf, fince neither the motion of the fun about 
his axis, nor that of a planet about the fun can be accounted 
for by it, it is perhaps needlefs to purfue our remarks any fut- 
ther... This Author, however, appears to blame Mr. Fergujm 
without any juft grounds, as having given a defeétive theory of 
the tides, at p. 311. of his Traéts ; and hence he takes occafion 
to draw this extraordinary conclufion, viz. that the Newtonian 
theory of the laws of motion, is erroneoufly founded. But tt 

is evident, that Mr, Fergufon’s defign was only to give a popu: 
lar account of the matter, fuited to the capacity of ordinary 
readers, or, at leaft, fuch as were not verfed in the higher 
branches of the mathematics; to whom, a demonftration 
founded 
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founded on the inveftigation of the fpheroidal figure, into 
which the waters would be put by the attraction of the fun and 
moon, would fcarcely have been intelligible, and therefore very 
improper for him to give in that place, 

One thing we would advertife this Author of, namely, that 
force and weight are different things, that admit of no kind of 
comparifon with each other, any more than {urface and folidi- 
ty, or vis inertize and accelerative gravity (vide p. 128 of his 

ok). | 

Fee his chief obje€tion to the Newtonian theory, or 
that which he feems to lay the moft ftrefs upon, is that the ex- 
perimental path of projectiles near the earth’s furface, is very 
diferent from that given by the theory. But this may be 
wholly owing to the refiftancgof the air, for any thing that 
has yet appeared to the contrary; the theory hitherto given of 
that refiftance being wholly hypothetical, and the exact power 
thereof, and the law by which it varies, are yet unknown. 

He fays, at p. 84. © But a phenomena [phcenomenon ] which 
till of late efcaped the obfervation of the philofophical world, 
throws a new light upon this fubject, proving that gravity is 
a more innate operation, and not the effect of any attractive pro- 
perty lodged in the particles of matter of which the earth is com- 
pofed. I allude to this well known fact, that if two bodies of 
fimilar [equal] diameters, but of different denfitics, are projected 
with equal force, the heavieft body will fly farther than the 
light one; ¢. g. fuppofe two cannons, loaded with a ball each, 
whofe fuperficies are equal, but the one fpecifically as heavy 
again as the other, are difcharged with the fame force of pow- 
der, the heavieft ball will be projected to confiderably the 
greateft diftance. This circumftance, attentively confidered, will 
be found abfolutely to demonftrate that the whole force of gra- 
vity, when a body is projected horizontally [with] above a cer- 
tain degree of velocity, is not direéted towards the centre of 
the earth; that the earth does not attract bodies in proportion 
to their quantity of matter, and of courfe that every particle in 
nature does not attraé every other particle. Perhaps it may be 
urged, the refiftance of the air occafions the earlier defcent of 
the light body ; but as the atmofphere can only prefs upon the 
—s which are equal, it is impoffible that fhould be the 
Cale, ’ 

But, granting that we have no true theory of the motion of 
projectiles, certainly the world has not been quite fo ignorant 
as this Author fuppofes.—’Tis very evident, gravity and vis 
Inertiz being out of the queftion, that the a¢étion of the air upon 
the lighter of thefe bodies, will deftroy its velocity fooner than 
that of the heavier. What, does this Author think that it has 
tll lately efcaped the obfervation of the philofophical world, 
5 that 
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that the wind, ftriking againft an ounce weight, and acaintt a 
feather, would drive away the latter with the greateft velocity! 
Suppofe two fuch balls as he mentions to be projected with , 
velocity. of 1000 feet per fecond, then he fays that the Velocity 
of the lighter will be deftroyed fooner than that of the heavier, 
But certainly this is no proof that the whole of gravity, as he 
fays, is not directed to the centre of the earth. Suppofe the 
fame two balls to be laid on a perfeétly fmooth horizontal plane, 
and that the air or wind impinges againft cach of them witha 
velocity of 1000 feet per fecond ; is it not very evident, that it 
will in the fame time generate a greater velocity in the lighter 
body than inthe heavier? And here gravity is out of the quef. 
tion. Confequently, in the former cafe, when they are pro. 
jected with the fame velocity, the lighter muft fly to the lef 
diftance ; without any need for fuppofing the dire€tion, or force 
of gravity to be altered. 

At p. 134, the Author has advanced the appearance of a fad, 
in fupport of his hypothefis, in the following 

© Query. Is it not from Sirius that the fun meets the 
greateit reliftance? Is not the vicinity of this body the grand 
caufe of all the motion in our fyftem? Is not this idea fupported 
by the earth being found neareft the fun (when between thofe two 
bodies), as from the nature of compreffion this would be an in- 
evitable confequence ?’ | 

To this we anfwer, that the earth is never between Sirius and 
the fun, becaufe the ftar is not in the ecliptic, but has 39% 32° 
fouth latitude; that when the diftance between the earth and 
ftar, meafured on a great circle of the fphere, is the leaft, the 
earth is not then accurately in its perihelion; the longitude of 
Sirius being 3 figns 11° 15°, and the place of the perihelion of 
the earth 3 figns g° 13° 16%; befides, that place is continu- 
ally altering, and the motion of the perihelion being at the rate 
of 66” and the ftar’s alteration of longitude at about the rate of 
50” per annum ; the ftar’s place in longitude has in former ages 
been more diftant from the perihelion point; and even if they 
had been always together, if this Author’s confequence were 
juft, the fame reafon fhould make the perihelia of the other 
planets in the fame place; whereas, the contrary is too well 


known for us to multiply words about it here. W; 
J. 


Art. VIL. Principles of Law and Government, with an Inquiry 
into the Juftice and Policy of the prefent War, and mott effectual 
Means of obtaining an honourable, permanent, and advantageous 
Peace. 4to. 78.6d. Boards. Murray. 1781. 


1* the political doétrines of the illuftrious Locke be juf, 





and fuch as have a tendency to increafe the happinels of 


mankind, 
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mankind, the writer who endeavours to illuftrate, confirm, and 
difleminate them, may be numbered among the friends of hu- 
manity —In this predicament ftands the Author of the ¢ Prin- 
ciples of Law and Government.’ But though a difciple of Mr. 
Locke, for as fuch he may be confidered, he does not implicitly 
follow him; he ventures to think and to judye for himfelt, 
and in fome fubordinate points, to difient from his mafter. 

‘ He has endeavoured,’ he tells us, * to divett him/felf ot prejudice 
and partiality, and to view events, chara@ers and circumftances, 
with the unimpaflioned eye of calm philofophy. If he can truft his 
own feelings, his heart bears witnefs to the difinteretled purity of his 
jntestions. He cannot ftoop to the low arts of popularity, ** with 
doftrines fuited to the varying hour: and as he doe not wifh to de- 
ceive, he cannot condefcend to flatter. —~+Unconnected wiih party, 
and uninfluenced by faction, he ufes no artful infinuations, willingly 
mifrepreicnts no facts, or draws any infidious inferences; and however 
ardent the zeal with which he is situated, however great his affection 
for his country; yet he flatters himfelf, he is not fo much influenced, 
by narrow illiberality of fentiment, as to forget for one moment that 
he is a citizen of the world; or in any initance to prefer the advan- 
tages of his country, to thofe of humanity. 

‘ Bold in confcious innocence, and animated by the reftitade of 
his intentions, he gives full fcope, to the withes of his heart; he 
writes with freedom, and a perfect contempt of perfonal confe- 
quences; but he has avoided perfonal abule. It is meaiures, not 
men, he wilhes either to cenfure or recommend; and if his work con- 
tains any thing, that may give jult offence, that may wound che bofom 
ofinnocerce, or be productive of any pernicious confequences; he 
cin only fay, that it was not intentional; and that if he had beea 
fenfible of it while he wrote, the repenting tear had wiped it out, 

This Work confiits of two parts, the one containing 
© Principles, &c.’ the other § an Inquiry, &c. ‘Phe former of 
thefe commences with an account of fome of the opinions 
which have been held concerning the origin of fociety, in which 
the Author takes occafion to remark, and we think juftly, that 
the phrafe ‘* natural equality” does not diftinguifh, with fuffi- 
cient precifion, the kind of equality which is fuppofed to have 
fubfifted among mankind, prior to a ftate of fociety. For as 
mankind are not naturally equal, with refpect to the poffeffion 
of either mental or corporeal powers, but only in having the 
fame claim to freedom and independence, the above phrafe is 
certainly too indefinite Inftead, therefore, of calling this 








equality, the © natural equality of mankind,’ the Writer would 
ule a more appropriate language, and call it the * natural poli- 
tical equality of mankind.’—He is aware, however, of the appa- 
rent impropriety of denominating any thing in a ftate of nature, 
political ;——* but’ fays he, * as this equality refpeéts political 
power only, I am really at a lofs for a more proper term, and 
fhould gladly adopt a better,’ 
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That mankind are naturally in a ftate of political equality, ig 
° ° d 
a propofition, he obferves, that appears to be felf-evident, 

‘If rulers,’ fays he, ‘ derive their political fuperidrity from divine 
right, that divine right has not been promulgated to mortals, either 
by reafon or revelation; and I cannot avoid regarding it 28 an im. 
picus, as well as an abfurd and fervile doctrine, which invetts one fer 
of men with the power of tyrannizing over and trampling on their 
fellow-creatures, and which pretends to derive that right, from a 
Being infinitely wife and good—that clothes, with the power and 
authority of the Almighty, thofe who, from the defeéts of their edu. 
cation, and the peculiar difadvantages attending their fituation, are 
frequently among the weakelt and moft vicious of mortals.’ 

After exploding the dotrine of paffive obedience, inculcat. 
ing that of refiftance, and fhowing, that it is the incumbent 
duty of all to maintain their natural and juft rights inviolate, 
he contends, in oppofition to Sir William Blackftone and others, 
that the wants and fears of mankind do not form the bond of 
voluntary fociety. “Ihefe, indeed, fays he, may * make them 
aflociate, but it is juftice alone that cements the union.’ 

In treating, Sect. 2. of the nature and exercife of the legif- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, the Author obferves, in 
a note upon the Jaft of thefe heads, that * the number cf jurors 
fhould be determined and eitablifhed by law for each particular trial, 
as well as the number that may be peremptorily challenged ; for if 
the latter number is {pecified and not the former, the privilege of 
challenging in this manner, may be rendered of very little effect, if 
not altogether abortive. The accufed, befides being allowed counfel, 
fhould not be denied the privilege, of {peaking in his own defence. 
Counfel may mifapprehend, or (from undue influence) mifreprefent 
facts, and many circumftances render the accufed more proper, for 
ftating and elucidating the matter, for juftifying his intentions, and 

roving his innocence. Counfel fhould be allowed the accufed for 
afliting them, not as a pretence for depriving them of the privilege 
of fpeaking in their own defence, or proving their innocence. To pre- 
tend that the judge will ad in all cafes as the friend and counfel 
of the accufed, is in the laft degree abfurd, and is contradiéted by ex- 
perience. The judges are the creatures, and often the inftruments of 
the executive power, and frequently (particularly in cafes of high 
treafon) aét as counfel againft the accufed, and regard it as their bu- 
finefs rather to criminate than exculpate. The fpirit of Epfom and 
Dadley will never be extinct, and a Jeffries, if tolerated, will never be 
wanting. The crime of high treafon, in particular, fhould be dif- 
tinctly and accurately defined. To find among the lift of legal crimes, 
fuch aone as conftructive treafon, muft be a difyrace. on a free peo- 
ple; if fuch a people can juftly be called free.’ 

The light in which the conduét of judges is placed in the 
above note,. is a very unfavourable one indeed, but in this light 
we fear it will be viewed by the eye of impartiality, as long 48 
an exemplar fhall remain of that ** Libel on Judges,” as a vene- 
rable judge once called the STATE ‘TRIALS, A 
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As juftice, according to our Author, is the only cement of 
yoluntary fociety, the prevention of injuftice, he thinks, ought 
to be the principle which fhou'd influence every human law ; 
agreeable to which * Jaws may be defined, ordinances of the 
fuoreme power for the prevention of injuftice.’ Juftice, in our 
Janguage, as well as in others, he remarks, admits of man 
different fignifications ; but injuftice, he apprehends, * admits 
only of one precife, determinate meaning; and may be de- 
fined, not rendering every one his due,’ 

Adopting the diftinétion made by the moral writers, between 
perfect and imperfect rights, and alfo the divifion of perfect 
rights, into perfonal rights, and rights of property ; thefe he 
again divides into natural and political. 

A crime, he defines to be an act of injuftice. The divifion 
of crimes into thofe of commiffion and omiffion, is, he thinks, 
unneceflary, fince * properly, they are all of commiffion, as he 
who omits a juft duty, commits injuftice.’ Equally unneceflary, 
and ill-founded, in his opinion, ts the divifion of them into public 
and private, fince, £ he who injures the individual injures the 
Public, and he who injures the public injures the individual.’ 

This favours however, too much of verbal nicety and refine- 
ment. Nor isthe Author at all accurate in the ufe of his terms. 
We have read and heard of fins of omiffion, but what particular 
offences cognizable by human tribunals, are, or ever were, in- 
cluded under CriMEs of omiffion, we do not exactly under- 
fland. As little do we comprehend what he precifely means 
by private crimes.—Private injuries had been a jufter term. 

The objects of human punifhment, ought, in the judgment 
of our Author, to be—the reparation of the injury ;—the 
amendment of the delinquent ;—the prevention of crimes by 
deterring others ;—and laftly, the prevention of crimes by de- 
priving the criminal of the power of doing future mifchief,—— 
With refpeét to the firft of thefe objects, he remarks, that, 
‘ reparation of the injury, or redrefs to the injured, in many 
cafes, isentirely negleéted by the Englith criminal law ; and what, if 
pofible, is ftill more unjaft and abfurd, the injured are ftill further 
injured, by being obliged to be at the expence of the profecution. 
This is giving additional bitrernefs to the cup of adverfity, It is 
counteracting the very intention of political fociety, which is to pro- 
tect and affiit the weaknefs of the individual, by the united ftrength 
and powers of the community, and an unjuft attempt, to make the 
poor and weak individual, when ftill further weakened by injuftice, 
protect the community.’ 

Here our Author feems to want information with refpeé 
to the fubje&t he writes upon. We refer him to Stat. 25 Geo. 
II. c. 36. where he will find the treafurer of the county is 
ordered to difburfe to the profecutor his reafonable expences, 
Rev. March, 1782. O on 
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on application to the court, before whom the felon is ep, 
victed, 

The doétrine of Precedent, which has long prevailed jp 
courts of judicature, and thereby in effect giving to precedents 
the force of law,—a docirine, in favour of which many trong 
arguments have been offered, and againft which fome ingenious 
and plaufible objeétions have been urged, this Writer confiders 
as unreafonable in itfelf, and dangerous in its confequences, 

‘ The dottrine of precedent, which at prefent has fo much 
weight in law proceedings, fhould be entirely difregarded in the 
giving of judgment; as conferring, in effect, a legiflative authority 
on lawyers and judges; and as being, in many cafes, contrary to 
juflice; for though the decifion might have been equitable when 
made ; yet, the alteration which time may occafion, in the manners 
and circumilances of the people, may rencer a repetition of it, or a 
fimilar judgment, highly injurious and urjut. <A judge, in his ju. 
dictal capacity, fhould pay no refpect to authorities; and be influ. 
enced by law and equity only. 

‘ None but thofe who have a juft right to make laws, or fuch as they 
may appoins for that purpofe, can have a juit right to alter, expound, 
Or interpret them.’ : 

We are forry to obferve, from the concluding part of this 
extract, that the Author appears not to have well digefted his 
ideas upon this fubject. He has ftrangely confounded together 
two very diflin& things ; the power of altering the Jaws, and 
the province of interpreting them. The one is clearly legifla. 
tive, the other only judicial. In propofing that judges, in their 
political capacity, fhould pay no refpeét to authorities; he would 
place more confidence in their uprightnefs and wifdom, than 
feems to be in any wife confiflent with the general fpirit and 
tenor of his work. (See his own fentiments in one of the pre- 
ceding extracts.) How different, yet how much more accurate, 
and more juft, is the opinion of the learned and ingenious 
Jones on this fubjeCt, though written with a view only to the 
Englifh municipal Jaw: nothing, faid Mr. Juftice Powell, em- 
phatically, is Jaw, that is not reafon: a maxim, in theory excel- 
lent, but in practice dangerous; as many rules, true in the 
abfiract, are falfe in the concrete; for fince the reafon of Titius 
may, and frequently does, differ from the reafon of Septimius, 
no man who is not a lawyer would ever know how to a@, and 
no man who is a lawyer would, in many inftances, know what 
to advife, unlefs courts were bound by authority, as firmly as 
the Pagan deities were fuppofed to be bound by the decrees of 
fate * .” 


— 


* Effay on the Law of Bailments; by W. Jones, Efq.—Of this 
ingenious law tract we thall give an account in our next Review. 
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in Seét. 3.—the different forms of government are enu- 
merated, and the nature. of them explained. —Of thefe forms, 
our Author gives the preference to that of a Democracy, which, 
under proper regulations, he endeavours to fhow is the beft ; 
and that of an Ariftocracy the wortt : 

‘ Defpotifm, whether regal or ariftocratical, depends on the vio- 
lence of the few, the timidity of the many, and the ignorance, folly, 
and vices of the whole. 

‘ The flaves who are oppreffed are not lefs culpable, than the ty- 
rants who opprefs them. Itis their duty to affert, vindicate and 
maintain thofe rights, which, as human creatures, they are juftly en- 
titled to enjoy, by ail the laws of God and nature. Nor are the op- 
preflors more happy than the oppreffed, Itinvolves the whole com- 
munity in mifery and wretchednefs. It debafes human nature, pre- 
vents the acquifition of knowledge, depreffes, or rather annihilates, 
genius; and every exalted, every noble, and generous fentiment or 
exertion of the human mind. Man becomes the enemy of his race; 
oppreffes, and is oppreffed by turns. Now abject, mean, and fervile, 
as the beafts of burden, bafely fawning, and feemingly courting the 
yoke, Now haughty, affuming, bloody and rapacious, ‘* more fierce 
than empty tygers, and the roaring fea.” At all times, fufpicious, 
crafty, cruel, infidious and revengeful; fociety becomes a {cene of 
horror, meannefs, and infamy; and confilts only of flaves, robbers, 
and mu. lerers.’ 

The duration of parliaments for fo long a term as feven 
years, he confiders as one of the fundamental defects of the 
Britih conftitution.—T he remedy he propofes, and in favour 
of which he ftrenuoufly contends, is fhortening the above term 
toone year.—This meafure, he conceives, would, in the pre- 
fent ftate of things, be productive of the moft falutary effects. 
But effeGtually to prevent the corruption of parliaments, it is 
not only neceffary, he thinks, that they fhould be annual, but 
alfo, that no perfon fhould be eligible as a member for more 
than three parliaments out of fix *. 

In Se&. 4 entitled, ‘ of deviations from the true principles, 
and of the diflolution of law and government,’ he treats of 
ufurpation, tyranny, and rebellion. 

His fentiments on thefe topics are delivered with great plain- 
nefs, but they are fuch, as are neither calculated to gratify 
thofe who direét the affairs of ftate, nor thofe who are endea- 


Vouring to fupplant them,—they are too liberal to be pleafing 
to either. 








* Quere? as to this remedy.— Would it not be unwife in any ftate 
to deprive itfelf voluntarily of the fervices and abilities of its createft 
political characters for juft one half of their lives; efpecially when 
We reflect on the paucity of really great men, the fhortnefs of 
human life, and the very few years of their very fhort lives, that 
men devote to the fervice of their country ? 
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The refult of the enquiry into the juftice and policy of the 
war with America, is, as the Reader will naturally conjeGture 
unfavourable to the pretenfions of Great Britain. 

A foederal league, or union, between this country and Ame. 
rica, according to the plan propofed by our Author, which js, 
that each kingdom fhall have a Houfe of Peers and a Houfe of 
Commons ; that the former fhall be created by the common 
Sovereign, George the Third, in whom the executive power 
fhall be invefted; that there fhal] be a convention of ftate for 
affifting in managing the general concerns of the empire, &c, 
&c —might once, perhaps, have appeared to America as defire. 
able ; but whether fhe would now permit the executive power 
of that people who have endeavoured to reduce her to uncondi- 
tional obedience, and whofe ftrength is exhaufted in the fruit. 
Jefs attempt, to have that controu! over her, which this plan 
propofes, is a queftion that needs no difcuffion. 

The typographical and other errors, of which indeed we have met 
with a confiderable number in the perufal of this performance, 
and which the Author fays, ‘ hafte and particular circum. 
ftances’ prevented him from correcting, we fhall pafs over with 
only obferving, that hafte in itfelf is far from being a fufficient 
excufe for appearing before the Public in a literary difhabille.— 
As for the * particular circumftances’, to which the Author al- 
ludes, whether they were of a nature fimilar to thofe which 
impelled the poetafter whom Pope defcribes, 

—** to print before term ends.”— 

or whether they were of a lefs important kind, we do not think 
it delicate in us to inquire. But when he prefers the fame apo- 
logy for ‘ omitting to acknowledge the obligations he is under 
to fome of the authors of whofe works he has availed himfelf, 
we cannot help faying, that it has the appearance of a di/inge- 
nuous mode of proceeding, and argues a confcioufnefs on the 
part of the Author, that if he was to * reftore every bird his 
proper feather,’ he would leave himfelf and his work but few 
original fentiments. It is the undoubted privilege of every 
writer to avail himfelf of the knowledge and learned labours of 
his predeceflors ; but then it becomes a debt of juftice to mark 
the f{pecific fources: and, according to this Author’s own dil- 
tinction, above quoted, * he who omits a juft duty, commits 
injuftice,’ 

Upon the whole, notwithftanding fome few objections thet 
have occurred, we have read this Work with confiderable plea 
fure. ‘There is a liberality of fentiment throughout that 5 
highly commendable. It leans ftrongly (as we intimated on 
the commencement of this Article) to the caufe of freedom and 
virtue.—The language is lively and fpirited ; though in fome 
parts too florid and declamatory, and too much overrun with 
the falfe glitter and tinfel-eloquence of the French Writers. 
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Aer. VILL. Tie Hiftory of the Legal Polity of the Roman State; and 
of the Rife, Progrefs, and Extent of the Roman Laws, By Tho- 
mas Bever, LL.D. 4to. 188. Boards, Cadell. 1781. 





HE objects proper to engage the notice of the general 

hiftorian are fo numerous, that it is extremely difficult 
to allow to each that fhare of attention which is its due. 
It commonly happens, that the writer is directed in the choice 
of his principal objeéts, and the train of his reflexions, rather 
by his own particular caft of mind, or his previous ftudies and 
habit of thinking, than by the nature of the materials which he 
before him: the confequence of which is, that many of the 
moft interefting topics in hiftory are often treated fuperficially, 
orentirely overlooked. It is therefore a material improvement 
in hiftorical writing, introduced by the moderns, to treat of the 
feveral fubjeéts which merit the attention of the hiftorian, not 
promifcuoufly, but in feparate works, or in diftinct divifions of 
the fame work. 

The hiftory of the ancient Romans furnifhes ample materials 
for treatifes of this kind> on national character, and private 
manners, on military operations, on religion, and on policy and 
laws. This latter fubje&t, in particular, merits the attentive 
ftudy, not only of ftatefmen and civilians, but of all who are 
defirous of becoming perfectly acquainted with the moft fplen- 
did period in the hiftory of the world. he Roman govern- 
ment appeared in fuch a variety of forms, and underwent fuch 
extraordinary changes, and the laws of Rome rofe into confe- 
quence from fuch fmall beginnings, and by fteps fo ftrongly 
marked in the pages of hiftory, that they afford an semaine 
held for philofophical fpeculation, And the civil law, in the 
digefted ftate in which it was left by Juftinian, having been 
univerfally admired on account of the extent, variety, and 
methodical arrangement of its contents, and having been al- 
lowed a confiderable fhare of authority in almoft every legal 
eftablifhment in modern times, the ftudy of this code is be- 
come an important branch of education, and is a neceflary 
foundation for the thorough knowledge of the laws and policy 
of the prefent ftates of Europe. 

Interefting however as this fubjeét is, and frequently as the 
Roman tale has been related in different forms in the Englifh 
language, the conftitution and laws of Rome are now, for the 
firft time, treated of at large in an hiftorical narrative by an 
Englifh Writer. But, befides that Dr. Bever has the merit of 
novelty in the defign of his work, he has likewife that of 
having executed his plan, as far as he has proceeded, with af- 
fiduous induftry and great ability. We fee in his performance, 
hot the carelefs hand of a needy compiler, but the evident — 
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of clofe ftudy, and extenfive erudition. The ftyle in which the 
work is written, is, in general, correct and perfpicuous, and 
withal fufficiently ornamented to anfwer the purpofes of hifto. 
rical writing. We wifh it were in our power to complete this 
eulogium, by adding to it, thofe eflential characters of a gooi 
hiftorian, an unbiafled judgment, and a liberal fpirit. But in 
thefe refpects, we are apprehenfive, that, in the courfe of our 
ftri€tures upon the work, our Readers will find much occafion 
to pronounce it materially defective. 

In this undertaking, Dr. B. appears to have had two Jeadin 
objects in view—to mark the rife and progrefs of the Roman 
Jaw,—and to exhibit a view of the political conftitution of 
Rome, in the feveral forms which it aflumed through the feveral 
periods of the ftate. In what manner each of thele defigns jg 
executed, we fhall diftin@ly examine: and firft, let us view 
our Author in the charaéter of a civilian. 

Having marked the origin of Jegiflation among the Romans 
in the diftribution of the people, under Romulus, into tribes 
and curiz, and into patricians, knights, and plebeians, our Au- 
thor enumerates the regulations which were made under the 
feveral kings, to improve the civil police, increafe the militar 
ftrength, or in other ways advance the profperity of the ftate, 
At the introduction of the confular government, and the creation 
of tribunes, the changes which took place in the ftate of the 
laws are clearly marked, particularly the introduétion of the 
law of Valerius Poplico!a, by which perfons accufed of crimes 
were authorized to appeal from the fupreme magiftrates to the 
aflembly of the people, without whole confent no capital pu- 
nifhment could be inflicted. 

A diftinét view is next given of the primitive fources of the 
Roman law, as contained in the Papyrian law, or digeft of the 
Jaws which had been enacted under the kings, and were ftill in 
force under the character of ancient ufages; the twelve tables, 
formed by the decemviri; the fori di/putationes, or opinions of 
men fkilled in the law given in private focieties: the refponfa 


prudentum, or decifions of learned lawyers, given profeffionally 


and publicly at their houfes ; and the /egis aéfiones, or eftablithed 
writs, or forms of adminiftering juftice, introduced for the fake 
of preferving regularity in judicial proceedings; which toge- 
ther conftitute what is called the ancient jurifprudence. After 
which are particularly explained the feveral kinds of laws, 
under the heads of deges plebifcita fenatis confulta, and jus bono- 
rarium, with the forms obferved in the fenate and the aflemblies 
of the people, in voting and ena¢ting laws, 

This general view of the rife of the civil law under the com- 


monwealth, is clofed by a particular account of the progrefs of 


the Agrarian laws, which, becaufe the fubject is interefting, ‘" 
holds 
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holds a confpicuous place in the Roman hiftory, we fhall lay 


before our Readers. — 
« Asthe Romans gradually extended their vitorious arms over 


the weaker ftates of Italy, they were accuftomed to take a certain 
ortion of the conquered lands into their own poffeffion ; part of 
which was fold by auction for the ufe of the public; and the rett 
divided among the poorer citizens, on the payment of a {mall quit- 
rent to the treafury, in acknowledgment of the tenure. 

‘ For the better regulation of thefe diftributions, various laws 
had been pafled from time to time, under thetitle of “yrarian, The 
frit of thefe was the Caffan Law, enacted not many years 
afier the beginning of the confular government; which was fol- 
lowed, at different periods, by many others of the fame import; 
though the introduction of them was commonly attended with riot 
and difcontent. 

‘The comforts arifing from the enjoyment of feparate property 
are more apt to ftimulate, than to fatisfy, the appetite ; and though a 
fimplicity of manners, and a happy ignorance of the fuperfluisies of 
life, may, for a while, reftrain the importunities of the human paf- 
fions, they will naturally afife in their demands, with the abilities of 
the ftate to indulg> them. Cato the cenfor, therefore, of hone and 
frogal memory, clearly forefeeing that Rome was haflening to cor- 
ruption through her own greatnefs, vigoroufly oppofed the increafing 
luxury of the age, both by his example and authority. For this he 
was iewarded with a itatue, by the fuffrages of a grateful people ; 
and yet, by a flrange inconfiltency, more common than accountable, 
in the contracted {phere of worldly politics, he fuffered his inveterate 
prejudices againft an unfortunate rival to counteract his own zeal, 
and effectually to defeat his favourite plan of reformation. ‘The de- 
ftruction of Carthage eafed Rome of her fears; and thus the malady 
grew every day worte, by the removal of the only check that could 
have prevented it. ! 

‘ The richer citizens getting poffefion of large traés of wafle 
land, and being confirmed in them by long prefcription; adding to 
thefe likewife, either by force or purchafe, the fmaller pittances of 
their poor neighbours, by degrees became matters of territories inflead 
of farms. As a further grievance, the management of thefe was often 
committed to the care of flaves; whereby the multiplication of the 
free inhabitants was impeded; fuch as remained were oppreffed by 
penury, exactions, and military fervices; or, if left unemployed, 
were enervated by idlenefs, without lands of their own to occupy ; 
and excluded the privilege of earning their bread upon thofe of erhers, 
by captives and foreigners, 

* Such enormous monopolies once more raifed the indignation of 
tribunitian patriotifm, and gave birth to the famous Liciniaz Bc 
fo denominated from its author, Licinius Stolo, By this it was 
ordained, that no citizen, of what ftation foever, fhould poffefs more 
than five hundred acres to his own fhare; nor maintain more than 
One hundred head of large, and five hundred of f{mall, catt!eg and 
that a certain number of free men fhould be conftantly emp in 
the bufinefs of hufbandry, 
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¢ This law was admirably fuited to the modeft ideas of a repub, 
lic; and well calculated to preferve the juft equipoife between the 
higher and lower orders of the community. While it fupplied the 
nobles with fufficient affluence to command all that refpe& which 
was due to their ftation, it deprived them of the power of corruptin 
or deprefling the poor: and while it fupported that diftingion 
of rank, which is effentiql to the dignity and good order of ¢iyij 
government, it prevented the common people from becoming a bar. 
den to the ftate, by enabling them to maintain their families with 
their daily labour. That no fanétion might be wanting to infure the 
operation of a law of fuch extenfive importance, it was guarded like. 
wife by oaths, fines, and forfeiture. 

¢ It might well have been expeéted that thefe heavy penalties, 
enforced by fuch folemn obligations, would have checked the growth 
of this crying evil for ages to come. But the belft-concerted de. 
figns of human wifdom foon becomeim potent and inefficacious, when 
oppofed by the cravings of avarice, the infolence of power, and the 
audacity of ambition. No fooner was the law pafled, than it was 
broken by the author himfelf ; who is the firft upon record that be. 
came the objeét of its feverity. 

* This well-timed-example, moft probably, put a ftop to any prof 
and open violation of it for the prefent; though it was far from 
being a fufficient barrier againft the future courfe of the evil itfelf, 
The more cautious and circumfpect evaded the prohibitions, by 
making purchafes under borrowed names; while others, more dar- 
ing, fet them at open defiance. A Jaw, defigned to humble the pride 
of riches, and give countenance to parfimony, was ill adapted to the 
afpiring views of the conquerors of Carthage and Numantia. The 
antient abufes gathered ftrength from the fucceffes of the ftate; and 
were daily renewed, with many aggravations, threatening the utter 
ruin of the induitrious hufbandman, and the extinétion of popular li- 
berty. 

' While avarice and rapine were thus ranging at free quarter 
over the patrimony of the poor, one ftrenuous effort was made to 
repel their hoftile invafions, by the virtue and courage of the famous 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus ; a youthful hero, adorned with every 
valuable accomplifhment of the genuine Roman, Melting with pity 
at the defolate view of the Hetrurian plains, forfaken by their native 
inhabitants, and over-run by foreign flaves ; animated likewife by the 
cries of the whole people, who importunately demanded the reflitu- 
tion of the alienated lands, he refolutely fiood forth the advocate of 
their deferted caufe. 

‘ Armed with the power of the tribunate, he meditated an excel- 
Jent fcheme of redrefs; and engaged feveral other eminent perfons, 
who had yet efcaped the general contagion, to fupport it with their 
onitéd avthority. The candid and equitable principle upon which 
this law was framed, is aconvincing proof both of his wifdom and 
moderation ; for it may be truly affirmed, that a gentler remedy was 
never before applied to fo defperate a mifchief, Free from the impolitic 
and malevolent defire of reducing ali orders to one common level, his 
onl¥ object was to preferve the proper diilin@tion between each ; by 


bringing back tl.e rich within the pale of thofe laws which they . 
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{o fhamefully tranfgreffed ; and by reftoring the poor to thofe rights 
of which they had been fo unjuftly deprived. To quiet the appre- 
henfions of the offenders, he remitted the fines inflicted by the Lici- 
pian law 3 and to alleviate their hardthips, direfted that the value of 
the lands to be refigned fhould be repaid out of the public treafury. 
Asa farther indulgence, he allowed the heir of the family to retain 
two hundred and fifty acres, over and above the eftate poffeffed by his 
er. 

The humble commonalty, amply fatisfied with the propofed 
reformations, would willingly have buried all former a&s of injuf- 
tice in total oblivion, on condition only of having their poffeflions 
fecured from any future incroachments, But the opulent landholders, 
enraged at the law by the inftigations of avarice, and at the author 
by refentment and perverfenefs, ftrove to alarm the jealoufy of the 
people againit Tiberius, by charging him with a defign to introduce 
innovations, and excite commotions in the ftate. The powers of 
eloquence, however, exerted in fo juft a caufe, rendered him invinci- 
ble; and his adverfaries, confounded by the force of it, had recourfe 
to the common expedient of dividing the tribunitian authority againft 
itfelf ; by prevailing upon Octavius, another of the fame body, to in- 
terpofe his negative. 

‘ But this injudicious refiftance ferved only to aggravate the evil, 
which it meant to remove. It inflamed the zeal of the intrepid 
Tiberius ; provoked him to abandon the mild and humane defign of 
his firft law, and to bring in another, much more fevere upon the 
engrofiers of lands; enjoining the to give up immediately whatever 
they poflefied, contrary to the permiffion of the laws then in being. 
The diffenfions ftill encreafing, he went further; fufpended the ma- 
giftrates from the exercife of their refpective jurifdictions, fealed up 
the treafury, and put ah entire ftop to the ordinary courfe of publie 
bulinefs. 

‘ After various fruitlefs attempts to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, Tiberius, by his fuperior iufluence over the people, depofed 
O@avius from his office of tribune; and having thus violently 
overpowered all oppofition, his law was confirmed by the voice of 
the ** comitia,” and himfelf appointed one of the commiffioners 
to regulate the intended diftribution. At the fame time, to fecure the 
affection of his fellow-citizens, he took advantage of a fingular be- 
quelt, Jately made by Attalus King of Pergamus, of his whole domi- 
nions and fortune to the Roman people; and propofed that the 
ready money, left by this infatuated prince, fhou!d be divided 
among fuch of the poor as had obtained a fhare of the public lands, 
to enable them to improve their farms; and as to the cities and 
territories, he denied the difpofal of them to the fenate, infifting that 
the right belonged to the people in general, whofe pleafure he fhould 
confult upon that occafion. 

‘ To protect him againft the malice of the exafperated nobles, he 
was elected tribune for another year; and, ftrengthened by this re- 
newal of his authority, gave daily proofs of the fincereft attachment 
to the popular caufe. But his enemies, watching his moft innocent 
motions with an eye of prejudice, carried the folly of fufpiciom to fo 


great a length, as co interpret a fudden elevation of his hand toward 
his 
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his head (defigned by himfelf only as a fignal of diftrefs in the heat 
of a tumult) into the demand of a diadem. What was fuggeftiog 
only in the ** foram,” was truth in the fenate. The members of 
that hiughty body, trembling for their ufurped property, were cls. 
morous with the conful to avenge them of the tyrant. But that wif 
and juft magiltrate refufing to pafs fentence before the guilt was 
proved, Scipio Nafica, whom fear and {elf intereft alone had fudéen. 
ly transformed into a champion of liberty, ruthed out, at the head of 
a band of defperate partizans, upon the defencelefs tribune ; and put 
him to a barbarous and ignominious death with a vile weepon, the 
ufe of which could only have been excufed againit a favage and 
noxious animal: and thus fell Tiberius Gracchus, an illufirious vic. 
tim to a rapacious and implacable fenate.’ 

After difcourfing at large concerning the nature and caufes 
of the political revolutions which took place, from the latter 
period of the commonwealth through a long fucceffion of em- 
perors (of which we fhall afterwards take more particular no- 
tice), our Author proceeds to explain the manner in which the 
emperors iflued their mandates from their council or confif- 
tory, in the feveral forms of refcripts, decrees, and edicts. In 
treating of the ftate of the profeffion of law under the emperors, 
he gives a particular account of the two remarkable feéts called 
Sabinians and Proculeians, who introduced the fubtle difputations 
of metaphyfics into the {cience of jurifprudence ; of the fee of 
Moderators, who afterwards rofe up under the name of A/edii et 
Hercifcundi, and endeavoured to reconcile the contrarieties with 
which the former difputants had perplexed the law; and of 
feveral eminent lawyers who diftinguifhed this period. 

Dr. B. next enumerates the alterations and improvements 
which took place in the Roman law under Conftantine, and 
takes notice of feveral attempts, which were made by Theo- 
dofius and others, to methodize the laws. His account of Jutti- 
nian’s great undertaking for this purpofe, is as follows : 

‘ When Juttinian afcended the imperial throne, the laws, being 
difperfed, with the other writings of the antient magiftrates and pro- 
feflors, among no lefs than two hundred thoufand volumes, or 
rolls, were now grown almoft ufelefs, and were loft in their own 
immenfity. Juftinian, at this time in his full vigour of body and 
mind, conceived vaft defigns for the reftoration of the empire to its 
origina) {plendour, as well as for the improvement of its conftitution. 
Of the many former attempts to methodize the laws, none had ever 
yet been carried into execution, fuch detached colleétions only ex- 
cepted as have been already mentioned. But thefe, being all very 
partial and confined, both in refpect to their fubject-matter, and the 
periods wherein they were enacted, fell far fhort of that noble and 
comprchenfive plan which Juftinian had projected in his own mind, 
This was, to take a minute and careful furvey of this indigefted mafs 
of difgordant materials; to feparate and arrange its parts, and from 
thence to form one regular and well-connected body of laws, to be the 
future ftandard of juitice for the whole empire. 

‘A (cheme 
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‘A fcheme fo full of confequences to the future welfare of the 
flate requiring the utmoft circumfpection, he entrufted the manage- 
ment of it to acommittee of ten perfons of the moft approved learn- 
ing and abilities, who had borne fome of the highett offices about the 
court; initructing them to begin their work wth a careful revifal of 
the three foregoing Codes, and of ai] the other imperial conftitutions 
of his predecefors, whether Pagan or Chriftian, as well before as 
fince the time of the fecond Theodofius. From hence they were to 
extract a feries of plain and concife laws; omitting the former fuper- 
fluous preambles, as well as all other matters that carried a too fimi- 
lar or too Oppolite a meaning ; but with liberty either to extend or 
Jimit their fenfe, or to alter them, in whatever manner they fhould 
think moft likely to facilitate their future ufe and operation, This 
done, they were to arrange them under feparate titles; that, by thus 
bringing whatever related to the fame fubject under one point of 
view, their import might be the better underitood. Several direc- 
tions were likewife given concerning the order in which they were to 
fand according to their dates, and the Confuls in whofe times they 
were publifhed ; with fome other lefs material particulars, which re- 
late more to their internal form, than to their binding authority. 

‘ The whole, thus comailed, was called the Code bearing his own 
name; from whence alone, for the quicker difpatch of bufinefs, the 
imperial conftitutions were to be quoted on al! future judicial deci- 
fions, Je was divided into twelve books, and each book into feveral 
titles, with other fmaller fubdivifions; and includes a!l the imperial 
Jaws that were thoughe worth preferving, from Hadrian to Juftinian. 
Being thus finifhed, in the third year of his reign, it received his pub- 
lic and folemn confirmation, by a refcript dire¢ted to Menna, the 
Pretorian Prefect. 

‘ Juftinian appears to have confidered the Code only as an intro- 
du&ion tu a work of much greater extent and utility, which was to 
go back to the very beginning of the Roman government itfelf, and 
to comprehend every branch of the antient jurifprudence, which 
has been the fubject of our former inquiries, The chief of thefe 
were the Re/ponfes of the Lawyers, and the Eaiés of the Magiftrates ; 
which, with the comments of fubfequent annoiators, were f{cattered 
about in two thoufand volumes, and were fubdivided into more than 
three hundred thoufand verfes or fentences. ‘The emperor himfelf 
feems alarmed and ftaggared at the difficulty of the undertaking ; 
bur, with the Divine favour, determines to perfevere to its final com- 
pletion. 

‘ To this end, he iffued a mandate to Tribonian, whom he calls 
the Queffor of his Palace, committing the whole to his dire@tion ; and 
empowering him to call to his alliftance any number of the moft {kil- 
ful advocates, ftate(men, and politicians, that he fhould approve. 
Their firft bufinefs was, to perufe the writings of all the great profef- 
fors, whom former princes had intrufted with the power of interpret- 
ing the law ; and from thence to feleé&t the moft material parts, rejeét- 
Ing all fuperfluities and contradictions, fo that one principle might 
fuffice for one fubject. In their determinations upon queftions either 
of expediency or equity, they were not to fuffer their judgments to be 
biafled by the multitude of authorities; as the fingle opinion of an 
inferior 
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inferior writer might, in fome inftances, be preferable to that of a 
majority: fo that if any doétrine could be extraéted from Writings of 
lefs general merit, that was capable of throwing a better light upon a 
paflage even of Papinian himfelf, it fhould be inferted without hef. 
tation. They were likewife indulged with the fame liberty, as before 
in the Code, to admit, reject, or alter whatever they thought mot 
conducive to the perfection of the work; and what they fo adopred 
was to be received as law, without being liable to be impeached of 
invalidated, in confequence of any difference from the original, 

‘ Thefe collections were to be diftributed into fifty books, and 
thefe again into certain titles, in imitation either of the Code, or of 
the Perpetual Edi, as the compilers fhould judge moft proper, They 
were to contain the whole of the antient law, for near fourteen 
hundred years pait; and the opinions of every author therein pre. 
ferved were to be treated with an equal degree of refpe&, in thofe 
branches of the fcience in which each was particularly known to 
excel; none of them being alike excellent in all. Upon the whole, 
no jaws were to be revived which had been abolifhed by long difufe; 
but thofe only were to prevail which had been the moft conitantly 
practifed in courts of justice, or approved by the uniform reception of 
the metropolis; according to the maxim of Salvius Julian, who lays 
it down as a principle, that all other cities fhall follow the cuftom 
ef Rome ; by which the emperor zow means, not only the primitive 
city, but that likewife in which he prefides. 

‘ This learned body of men obeyed the imperial mandate with the 
greateft alacrity ; and, though allowed ten years, a time fhort enough 
for fo extenfive a work, contrived to perform it in about three; faa- 
cying, perhaps, there was more merit in expedition than in ac- 
curacy. But, whether it was owing to this caufe, or to the want of 
attention im the compilers, it was certainly not executed with that 
precifion and exaétnefs which the emperor, from his inftrudtions, 
appears to have intended; and which, if ftrily purfued, would 
have made it the price of human wifdom and policy. Notwith- 
ftanding his exprefs directions to them, to avoid all contradictory 
Jaws, and to preferve fuch a general concord among them, that 
they fhould all lead to one confequence, nothing is more com- 
mon, than to find the judgment fufpended by dottrines of a qui:e 
oppofite tenor; upon tne itrength of which, an acute advocate may 
eafily maintain either fide of a controverted queilion with equal 
confidence 

* Thus was this elaborate work completed, and ufhered into the 
world under two folemn inftruments of confirmation, addrefled 
jointly to the Senate and People. The name by which it is moft 
ufually known is the Dige/f, from the order into which it is re- 
duced; but, from the comprehentiveneis of us plan, ic is likewile 
called the Pandeés y 

* While the Digeft was preparing for publication, the emperor 

ave orders to Tribonian, in conjuactiion with two other eminent 
profeffors, Dorotheus and Theophilus, to collect all the fundamen- 
tal principles of the antient law iato a {mall manual, containing 
four books ; which he dittinguifhed by the title of dnfitutes, in 
imitation of the Inftitutions of Caius, meniioned upon a former 
6 occafion, 
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occafion, Thefe he defigned principally for the ufe of noviciates ; 
who, by making themfelves frit perfecily acquainted with the ele- 
ments, might, with greater eafe and certainty, proceed to an in-~ 
veftigation of the more deep and abitrufe parts of the fcience. {et 
was publifhed about a month before the Digeft, by way of an in- 
troduction, though they both received their legal confirmation at the 
e. 

we This little work is fo truly admirable, both forits method and 
concifenefs, as well as for the elegance of its com;ofition, that it 
has been imitated by almoft every nation in Europe, that hath ever 
made any attempt to reduce its own laws to a regular and {cientific 
form. It has paffed through a vait variety of editions, with com- 
mentaries fuited to the particular conftitutions of thofe countries 
where they were publifhed: and whoever will take the pains to 
compare it with the antient writers on the Laws of England, from 
the twelfth century downwards, will find, that the very be of 
them lie under the greaielt obligation to this work of Juttinian, 
not barely for their models alone, but alfo for the chief part of their 
rules and principles, and in fome inftances, where the fubje&t requires, 
for whole titles almoft literally tranfcribed from thence; how much 
foever their more modern fucceffors in the fame honourable profeffion 
may «ffeét an ignorance or contempt of thofe fertile fources of juri- 
dical learning. 

‘ In the fame interval, Juftinian having obferved, that many quef- 
tions had occurred, and controverfies arifen, which had never re- 
ceived any determination, either by the antient imperial conftita- 
tions, or by his own Code, he ordered that work to be revifed, and 
republifhed, with feveral corrections and alterations, together with 
fifty new decilions upon fome other doubtful points ; ftill preferving 
the {ame form, order, books, and titles, as in the former. This 
was called the Codex Repetita PrealeGionis, and is the fame that is 
now extant; the firit edition having been purpofely fuppreffed on 
account of its incorreétnefs, fo that no remains of it have ever 
reached pofllerity. 

‘ Though Juftinian had thus completed this ufeful defign of re- 
forming the ancient laws, the bufinefs of legiffation continued 
always to be his favorite object. He feized every opportunity, 
which a long reign gave him, of enlarging his orignal plan, by the 
addition of fuch laws as the exigencies of the fucceeding times de- 
manded. Thefe, he eafily forefaw, would gradually increafe to fuch 
a bulk, as to furnifh maierials for another collection; which, there- 
fore, he intended to make, and to publifh them all together, as a 
fupplement to the former, under the name of Novels, or New 
Conjiitutions, But thefe, though enaéted on purpofe to fupply the 
Omiifions, and correct the faults, of the preceding publications, want 
much of that brevity, dignity, and folidity, which fo remarkably dif- 
tinguifh the juridical compofitions of the ancients, Their fenfe is tco 
Ofien either obfcured by barbarifms, or loft in a labyrinth of unne- 
ceflary phrafes, Many of them, however, are of acknowledged 
merit and utility : witnefs, in particular, the handred and eighteenth 
Novel, to which the Englith leviflature will be for ever — for 
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fome of the moft ufeful principles of that famous and exeelleng 
ftatute for the diftribution of intetlate effecis. 

‘ Thele laws were originally compofed in Greek, a very few only 
excepted, that being the vernacular language of the Eaftern em. 
pire. But, whether they were colledied together by Juftinian hime 
felf, according to his own propofition, is a matter of controverfy 
among the learned; though the moit general opinion is, that this 
part of the plan was undertaken by fome anonymous hands after 
his death ; to which was added a very minvte verbal tranflation, from 
whence they obtained the name of Authentics, But, in the mean 
while, Julian, an eminent profeffor in the academy at Conftantinople 
under the reign of Juftin the Second, publifhed an abridgment of 
them, with an elegant Latin verfion of his own, chiefly calculated 
for private ufe; as the former alone carried the authority of law. 

‘ The four principal parts above mentioned, cvllettively taken, 
conftitute the Body of the Civil Law, to be generally received and 
obeyed through every part of the Roman dominions; and to be 
confidered either as promu/zed or compofed by Jultinian. Under the 
firft defcription are included all the Novels, and thofe Conftitutions 
of the Code that were exprefsly enacted by himfelf; under the latter, 
the Inflitutes, Digeit, and remainder of the Code, that were already 
framed to his hands, but were only reduced to better order, and re- 
publifhed under his au{pices.’ 

‘The Hiftory clofes with an account of the progrefs and de- 
cline of Juftinian’s laws, and their revival in the 12th century; 
for the particulars of which we muft refer to the work itfelf, 
which as a Hiffory of Civil Law, is a valuable addition to our 
ftock of Englith literature. Its merit as a hiftory of the Roman 
Conftitution, we fhall examine in a future article. E.. 





Art. EX. Poems fuppofed to have been written at Briftol in the 15th Cen- 
tary. By Thomas Rowley, Prieft, &c. With a Commentary, in 
which the Antiquity of them is coniidered and defended. By Je- 
remiah Milles, D. D. Dean of Exeter. 4to. 11, 15. boards. 
Payne. 1782. 


yes revival of this curious controverfy hath excited us 
to examine its merits with renewed attention ; and as we 
would ever wifh to make impartial conviction the ground-work 
of all our decifions, we hefitate not to declare, that our fenti- 
ments refpecting thefe Poems have undergone a very confider- 
able revolution, and that we find ourfelves neceffitated to quit 
that ground which we formerly held. We prepared our Read- 
ers for this declaration at the conclufion of our account of Mr. 
Clark’s Anfwerto Mr. Shaw *. Neverthelefs, we pretend not to 
fay, that all difficulties refpe&ting this controverfy have been fo 
totally vanquifhed in our minds as to admit of nodoubt. There 
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is fomething yet my fterious which eludes our enquiries ; and at 
the moment when we are ready to flatter ourfelves with the pot- 
fefion of the truth, fome inexplicable cloud arifes before it, 
which, if it doth not wholly darken its fubftance, yet at leaft 
obfcures its form. 

To take up the matter in a general view, we would propofe 
the following remarks to the inquifitive and critical reader of 
Rowley’s Poems. 

As a literary impofition is fufpected, it is incumbent on the 
partizans of this fide of the controverfy to prove clearly, that un- 
equivocal and decifive circumftances are entirely incompatible 
with what hath been prefumed and aflerted by the advocates for 
the authenticity of thefe Poems. This proof will eafily reft on 
the ftyle and language of the poems, the fentiments and allufions 
which occur in them, and the form and ftruéture, complexion 
and finifhing, of the moft confiderable of them. Here verbal 
criticifm hath a large fcope, but that of ¢affe is {till more ex- 
tenfive. ' 

On the other hand, the fupporters of the authenticity of thefe 
Poems ought to combat fuch ftrong objections with perfpecuity 
and precifion, not by an implicit reliance on the afleverations 
of Chatterton, whom they themfelves calumniate as ‘* unprin- 
cipled,” and who indeed contradicted himfelf in the very outfet 
of his adventure, and freely acknowledged the impofition which 
he had not taken fufficient pains to guard ;—not by partial quo- 
tations from the Poems themfelves, for a difplay of antiquated 
words and obfcure expreffions ; nor by quotations ftill more 
partial, from one or two old Englifh poets, in order to fhew 
how poffible it was for them to produce, now and then, an wahat~ 
monious coincidence of words. All this is nothing to the pur- 
pofe. The man of tafte, who hath alfo been converfant with 
the pocts of the 15th century, fze/s every argument on this head 
to be deqyive, by an emotion which is fuperior to all laboured 
reafonings, but which, neverthelefs, every reafon, and ever 
examination {till more ftrongly concur to fupport. It alfo he- 
hoves the gentlemen on this fide of the argument to prove that 
Chatterton was unequal to this literary fraud, both’ as to his 
genius and acquired knowledge, by a fair and candid compart- 
fon of thefe Poems, with thofe produftions which he acknow- 
ledged to have been his own. This latter hath been attempted ; 
but in our opinion the comparifon hath been conducted with 
great unfairnefs and partiality. Of this. we fhall fpeak more 
particularly hereafter. 

Dr. Milles, the learned prefident of the Antiquarian Society, 
hath here ftepped forward with an honeft zeal, ** to give honour 
to whom honour is due,” and to fubftantiate a claim which had 
been judged ideal by fome of our beft critics—particularly Mr. 
Tyrwhitt 
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Tyrwhitt and Mr. Thomas Warton. He is ardent in the caufe 
of the * gode priefte,’ and has exerted his beft endeavours to 
¢ rouze him up before the judgment daie, 
To fay what he as clergyond can kenne, 
And how he fojourn’d in the vale of men.’ 
Entrodu&, to Ella, 

© It is to be remarked (fays the Dean) in the firft place, that 
every circumftance relating to this uncommon difcovery feems 
to reduce us to this alternative, either to believe that they were 
really copied by Chatterton from parchments found in Radcliffe 
church, or that they were written by himfelf, and produced to 
the world under that falfe title.’ We are willing to join iffue 
with the learned prefident on this ground ; for the intervention 
of a third perfon is, we think, too improbable to be admitted 
on any fuppofition whatever: at leaft it is a conjecture built on 
fuch ideal props, that to admit it, inftead of removing the main 
difficulties, would only add to their number, and increafe their 
weight. 

With refpect to Chatterton, the prefent Editor obferves, that 
© in the former editions we may fee fome general lineaments of this 
exraordinary youth. But asthe facts and circumitances attending his 
progrefs through a very fhort and unhappy life, will fupply many 
topics of argument to illu(trate the prefent fubject, it may not be im- 
proper to produce the refults of a moft exact and diligent enquiry 
made by a gentleman of great credit and veracity, from Chatterton’s 
mother and fifter, and from fuch of his furviving friends who were 
able to give him information on this fubject, : 

‘ His mother fays, that he was born Nov. 20. 1752, and bap- 
tized at Radcliff church the 1ft of January following. That he went 
to fchgol at five years of age; was admitted into Colfton’s charity- 
fchool Aug. 3, 1761; was bound apprentice to Mr. John Lambert, 
attorney at Briftol, for feven years, on the 1ft of July 1767, removing 
the fame day from the fchool to his mafter’s houfe. The inftruétions 
at Colfton’s fchool were confined to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; the hours appointed for it during the fummer half-year were 
from feven to twelve, and from one to five; in the winter, two hours 
lefs each day.. He was always in bed by eight of the clock, and 
never permitted to be abfent, except on Saturdays and faints days, 
from between one and two, till between feven and eight at night. 
When he firft went to fchool he was obferved to be of flow apprehen- 
fion, and uncommonly dull; was about five years old before he knew 
his letters; his writing-mafter, Mr. Low, who fucceeded Chatterton’s 
father as mafter of the fchool in Pile-itreet, thought it was impoflible 
to make him learn them ; and he had a fancy to be taught them by 
his mother from the illuminated initials in an old vellum French ma- 
nufcript treatife on mufic, and which moft probably came from Rad- 
cliff charch, She taught him afterwards to read from a black-lettered 
Teftament (as fhe called it), meaning a Bible. But before he left 
that fchool he grew fond of reading, and borrowed from Mr. Long 
and Mr. Shoreliff, and particularly from Mr. Green, who had we 
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largelt colleftion of any bookfeller in Briftol (and to whom ns “rg 
obliged for Speght’s Chaucer), fuch books as their fhops produced. 
But he knew nothing of the parchments taken from Radcliff church, 
nor of their ccntents, till he had left Mr. Colfton’s ichool. The of- 
éce hours at Mr. Lambert’s were from feven in the morning till 
eight at night; and Mr. Lambert, who atiefts the regularity of his 
atiendance, {ays, that he was never once known to be out of the houfe 
after ten of the clock at night; but he then went to bed very late, 
and rofe very early, feldom {pending more time with his mother and 
fiter than from eight to nine in the evening. He left Mr. Lambert 
in April 1770, and went to London, where it is fuppofed he put an 
end to his miferable life in the month of Augult following. 

«© As to the parchments, Mrs. Chatterton fays, that her hufband’s 
uncle, John Chattercon, was chofen fexton of Radcliff church, 
March 25, 1725, and dying in that office 1743, was fucceeded by 
Hump. Perrot, who died May 1756. That her hufband keeping a 
writing fchool in Pile-ftreet, the uncle furnifhed him with many old 

archments for covering the boys copy books, a litile before the death 
of Mr. Gibbs, vicar of Radcliff, which parchments were taken out of 
fome ancient chefts, in the room over the north porch of Radcliff 
church (now empty, and ftill to be feen in the room). Tha: the cha 
rity-boys belonging to the fchool in Pile-ftreet brought thefe parch- 
ments to her hufband’s houfe; and that they filled a large maund 
baket: That many of them had feals, the figure of a pope or a bifhop 
inachair; others had no feals: That her hufband put them in cup- 
boards in the fchool, for the purpofe of covering the boys writing- 
books; the belt of them were put to that ufe, and the reft remained 
in the cupboard. She thinks her hufband read fome of them, but 
does not know that he tran{cribed any, or was acquainted with their 
value; but being particularly fond of mufic, he employed his leifure 
hours in writing it for the cathedral, of which he was a finging mane 
He had been employed in London in engroffing deeds for the attor- 
nies, and was probably acquainted with the old hands. He had alfo 
been writing ufher to a fchool where the claflics were taught, and 
thereby knew a little of the Latin tongue. He died Auguf 1753, 
about three months before his fon was born. She fays, That the 
parchments in queftion, at the time of her hufband’s death, were con- 
tained in a cupboard in the fchool-room, where they remained as 
long as the widow remained in the houfe, which was an indulgence 
granted her for fome time after her hufband’s death. On her removal 
from thence, fhe emptied the cupboard of its contents, partly into a 
long, large deal box, where her hufband ufed to keep his cloaths, 
and partly into a {quare box of a much fmaller fize, carrying both, 
with their contents, to her lodgings, where, according to her ac- 
count, they continued neglected and undifturbed, till her fon firft dif- 
covered their value; who having examined their contents, told his 
mother that ‘* he had found a treafure, and was fo glad nothing could 
be like it.” That he then removed all thefe parchments ou: of the 
long, large deal box, under the bed, in which his father ufed to keep 
his cloaths, into a {quare oak box of a {maller fize. That he was 
perpetually rummaging and ranfacking every corner for more parch- 
nents, and from time to time carried away thofe he had already 
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found by pockets-full. That one dav happening to fee Clarke’, 
Hiftory of the Bible covered with one of thefe parchments, he fwore 
a great oath, and flripping the book, put the parchment into hig 
pocket, and carried it away ; at the fame time tripping a common 
little bible, but finding no writing on the cover, replaced it again 
very leifurely. Twenty bib!es were prefented to the charity-boys of 
Pile-ftreet, of which Chatterton was mafter, by the Rev. Mr. Gibbs, 
vicar of Radcliff church, under whofe appointment Chatterton ated; 
which bibles were afterwards covered wi:h the parchments taken from 
the room over the porch. Upon his being informed by his mother 
from whence and by what means his father firit procured thefe parch. 
ments, he went himfelf to the place, and picked up four more, 
which, if Mrs. Chatterton rememSers right, Mr. Barret das at this 
time in his poffeffion. Mr. Barret confirms this teftimony with re. 
gard to Chatterton’s bringing parchments to him, which he took 
from the room over the porch, who alfo faid, that he had been there 
more than once. But Mr. Barret obferves, that thefe parchments 
contained deeds of Jand, &c. in Latin; and that Chatterton defired 
Mr. Barret to read them to him, as he neither underftood the lan- 
guage nor character in which they were written. 

« Mrs. Newton, his fifter, being afked, if fhe remembers his having 
mentioned Rowley’s Poems after the difcovery of the parchments ? 
fays, that he was perpetually talking on that fubjeét ; and once in 
particular (about two years before he left Brilicl), when a relation, 
one Mr. Stephens of Salifbury, made them a vilit, he talked of no- 
thing elfe; which Mr. Stephens hath fince confirmed, as to the ge- 
iteral tenor of the converfation, though at fuch a diftance of time he 
doth not charge his memory with particulars.— That he ufed to read 
Rowley very often to her, and fometimes his own poems; but as the 
latter were alimolt wholly fatyr'cal, the mother and grandmother grew 
uneafy, fearing that they /bou/d involve him in fome fcrape; after 
which he chiefly read Rowley to her. One of the poems on Qur La- 
dy’s church (but which of the two fhe doth not know) he read from a 
parchment, and (as the believes) the Battle of Hattings alfo, but 1s 
not certain. Being afked, if the remembered any particular paflages 
which he read? the replied, ‘* The language was fo old, that I could 
not underitand them ; they were all to me a blank; [I had no kind 
of relifh for them. ‘This my brother ufed fometimes to perceive; 
would grow angry, and {cold at me for want of tate, But what l 
fickened my poor brother with, | remember very well, was my inat- 
tention to the Battle of Haflings, which before he ufed to be perpe- 
tually repeating.” When he was communicative he would read the 
play of Ella to his filer; and fhe recolleéts his having mentioned 
the nemes of Target and John Stow. She never faw him copying the 
parchments at his mother’s, but concludes that he did it at Mr, Lam- 
bert’s ofice, where cnce, and once only, fhe thinks that fhe faw him 
tranicribing one of them, She defcribes thefe parchments as curled 
and crumpled, and green about the edges.’ 

‘To thefe curious relations re{peéting Chatterton and his dif- 
coveries, fucceeds his fifter’s letter, originally publifhed in a 
pamphlet entitled Love and Madness by the extenfive circula- 
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son of which this letter is fo well known, that we fhall not 
tran{cribe it. We fhall only remark, that we have often read 
jt, and every time with frefh emotions of fympathetic ten- 
dernefs. Its unaffected fimplicity feizeth on the heart; the en- 
thufiaim of fancy kindles as we read ; we feel the greatnefs of a 
rifing genius, and deplore the cataftrophe that fo foon and fo 
fatally ftopped its progrefs, and robbed the world of a being 
equally formed to aftonith and delight mankind.—-——But we are 
got on ground as delufive as the land of Fairie; we muft retreat 
before Fancy’s enchanted cup hath made us forget the eoekeduty 
of fober and unbiafled critics. 

. From Mrs, Newton’s letter refpecting her brother, the learned 
Dean draws fome inferences, tending to eftablifh the authenticity 
of thefe Poems. _ The firft inference is, * that there did exitt, 
and come into young Chatterton’s pofleffion, parchments be- 
longing to his father, which appear by other accounts to have 
been taken from the room over the porch of Radcliff church.’ 
We object not to this inference; and we believe it is agreed on 
all fides, that a number of parchments came into Chatterton’s 
hands by thefe means. But ftill the evidence to their contents 
js vague and indeterminate in the higheft degree. Mrs. Newton 
was no judze of them, nor the other witnefles that the Dean 
hath produced to corroborate and add to her teftimony, ‘They 
univerfally exprefs themfelves in language which bears a quetf- 
tionable fhape. Not that we mean to fufpect their veracity ; 
but from their own confeffion we take the liberty of fufpecting 
their judyments. They faw MSS. but they could not read 
them. How then were they certain that they contained the 
Poems which have been fince publifhed under the name ot 


Rowley? Why, they are certain of it, becaufe Chatterton faid 
they were. This is a very inconclufive method of reafoning 
indeed! For on the fuppofition of impofture, Chatterton 


doubtiefs would not have faid otherwife. And was it lefs an im- 
pofture becaufe they were not let into the fecret? He that was 
capable of the main fraud, was furely capable of thofe {ubordi- 
hate artitices which were defigned to give it credit. 

With refpe& to thofe parchments of which we have heard fo 
much, we have very little reafon to believe them to have been 
any thing more than grants to the church, deeds of lands, in- 
dulgences, &c. &c. This appears from the feals which are faid 
to have been affixed to them, and which well agree with fuch 
inftruments. ‘There may have been alfo fome hiftorical records 
lodged in. Muniment Room, and from them Chatterton might 
potlibly flave received information refpecting feveral events ree 
corded in the Poems. But that Poems fhould have been con- 
figned to a chelt, locked with fix keys, lodged in a private room 


belonging to the church of Radcliff, which chelt was only to be 
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opencd by the mutual confent of fix perfons, and that in gene. 
ral only once a year, at a fet feftival, is a fuppofition equally 
improbable and abfurd. We can account tor thete particular 
reftrictions retpecting a cheft that contained deeds, grants, res 
yifters, records, &c. &c. which refpected the church or the City ; 
but no plaufible reafon can be given why poems, confifting of 
tragedies, ballads, epitiles, eclogues, epitaphs, &c. &c. thould 
have been configned to the fame depofit, and fubjected to the 
fame regulations, efpecially, too, when it is conticcred that this 
pretended arrangement took place after the introduction of 
printing. A fingle poem might have been unnoticed ; but that 
fuch a number fhould have been huddled amoni{t pamphlets of 
fo very different a nature, with which they had no connection: 
that having been once known, they fhould have lain in a ftate 
of abfolute negle&, at a time too when poetry had begun to be 
in requeft, and when the multiplying of copies was rendered 
eafy by means of the prefs—The fuppofition contains in it fo 
many improbabilities, that we need evidences and faéts much 
ftronger than thofe which have hitherto appeared, to give it any 
furt of credit whatever. 

As to the MSS. which were given to Mr. Barret, we will 
only fay, that if they are of the fame nature with that which 
Mr. Strutt hath engraved in a fae fimile, we fhould have no 
fcruple in pronouncing them to be impofitions. The iatter is 
evidently fuch. It contains no fpecies of hand-writing that ever 
exifted in any age ; and could only have been read by the perfon 
who writ it. Will Mr. Barret ftand forward, and declare as a 
man of honour, that in his conicience he believes it to be an 
authentic original f—and that the MS. which contained the 
Song of Ella, with Lydgate’s Anfwer, was the fame ? 

To proceed with the Dean’s inferences fram Mrs. Newton’s 
letter: He obferves from it, * that Chatterton very early dif- 
covered a thirft for pre-eminence; that his temper was proud 
and imperious ; that his ambition made him fpeak in great rap- 
tures of the undoubted fuccefs of his plan for future life.’ 
Agreed. And what then? Wot inference would the Dean 
draw from Mrs. Newton’s very ftriking account of the natural 
turn of her brother’s difpofition and purfuits, which the oppo- 
nents of Rowley might not avail themfelves of with much 
greater advantage to fupport their own hypothefis? In fhort, 
her account ftrongly tends to credit the fuppofition, that Rowley 
and Chatterton were the fame. Could any thing more ftrik- 
ingly mark the features of genius than the following traits 
which Mrs. Newton hath given of her brother. ‘* 1 remem- 
ber (fays the) his early thirtt for pre-eminence ; and that be- 
fure he was five years old he would always prefide over his 
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lay-mmates as their mafter, and they his hired fervants.- 
About his 10th year he began to hire books from the circu- 
lating library with the trifle allowed him for pocket-money, 
and made a rapid progres (as his ubher faid) in arithmetic. Be- 
tween his sith and 12th years he wrote a catalogue of the books 
he had read, to the number of feventy. His {chool-mates faid, 
that he retired to read at the hours allotted for alay. About 
the age of twelve, he wrote verfes on the Latt Day — para- 
phrafed the ninth chapter of Job, and fome chapters of Ifaiah. 
Soon after he wrote fome fatirical * pieces. —His f{pirits were ra- 
ther uneven; fometimes fo gloom’d, that for many days toge- 
ther he would fay very little, and that by conftraint; at other 
times exceeding cheerful. When he was in fpirits, he would 
enjoy his rifing fame: confident of advancement, he would pro- 
mife my mother and me fhould be partakers of his fuccefs.” It 
is faid that he enjoyed his rifing Fame, after the difcovery of the 
pretended MSS. The tranfertbing of another’s works could ne- 
ver have in{pired him with fo much confidence. No—it was 
the conicioufnefs—the fecret, but ardent feeling of his own abi- 
lities, fitted to almoft every purfuit in literature, and capable 
of rivaling almoft any poet of any age. 

The third inference which the learned Dean hath deduced 
from Mrs, Newton’s letter, is founded ona very curious, and 
fomewhat laughable miftake. — ¢ Chatterton could not be charged 
with venality.’-—The Dean is willing to make the moft of this 


inference, and brings it a fecond time in play, by way of de- | 


ducing an inference from it. © It is highly incredible (fays he) 
that he who was above venality, and fo great a lover of truth, 
fhould make himfelf a living lie.2 Gravely reafoned !—but, 
like fome other grave reafons made ufe of in this argument, the 
inference in queftion is wholly founded on Mrs. Newton’s ufing 
the word venality as a more decent term for ———-. The 
Reader will judge what fhe meant, by permitting her to fpeak 
for herfelf. ‘* My brother would frequently walk the Col- 
lege-green with the young girls that ftatedly paraded there to 
fhew their finery ; but I really believe he was no Devaucuer 
(though fome have reported it): the dear unhappy boy had 
faults enough: I faw with concern he was proud, and exceed- 
ingly imperious : but THAT of VENALITY he could nat be jujflly 
accufed with,” 

The laft inference from Mrs. Newton’s letter refpeéts Chat- 
terton’s love for truth. ‘* He was a lover of truth from the 
earlieft dawn of reafon; and nothing could move him fo much 


a 





* Perhaps that fatirical piece, entitled Apoffate Will, publithed by 
the author of * Love and Madnefs,’ might have been one of the num- 
ere 
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as being belied. His mafter depended on his veracity on all oc- 
cafions.” So fays Mrs. Newton; and we efteem her for her 
honeft zeal for the reputation of her deceafed brother. But of 
what ufe can this teftimony be to the Dean? Very great, he 
thinks. We, on the contrary, think it of little avail to efta. 
blith the autheg¢ity of Rowley. Chatterton’s attachment to truth 
muft, at leaft, be proved to have been uniform, before any 
conclufion c2n be formed from it. Now the Dean himéfelf 
hath laboured to prove him a liar in two inftances; the firlt rev 
{pets the paper concerning the Bridge, publifhed in Farley’s 
Journal ; and the fecond refpe&s one of the pieces entitled the 
Battle of Hajftings. Both of thefe Chatterton acknowledged 
himfelf to have written: but in fpite of this declaration the 
Dean will allow him no credit; and of a fudden, this lover of 
truth makes ** himfelf a diving lie!’ What then becomes of the 
fourth inference ? and what becomes of the Dean’s confiftency ? 
~—We cannot avoid inftancing another unfair moce of argument 
in the Preliminary Difcourfe. When the authenticity of Row- 
ley’s Poems is to be eftavlifhed by the help of Chatterton’s de- 
clarations, the Dean appeals to his fifter’s Letter in behalf of 
the young man’s moral character: but when the Poems them- 
felves are appealed to for their intrinfic merit ; and their moral 
leffons and pure tendency are difplayed in order to fupport their 
claim to a facerdotal origin, then we no longer hear of Chatter- 
ton’s morality ! then the epithets of debauched, unprincipled, irre- 
ligtous, are applied to the unfortunate youth ; and he who before 
was too good for the impofition, becomes at laft too bad to write 
fuch veries! Yet take the matter in any view, and we cennot 
fee that it will tend much to eftablifh the Dean’s reafoning. 
Chatterton’s love for truth might have been naturally very 
great, and yet, as the impofition only tended to flatter his va- 
nity, without doing any injury to the world, he might imagine 
that he did not materially wound his veracity by this curious 
trial of his ingenuity. He had fome refpectable examples before 
him: and though, as rigid moralifts, we muft condemn fuch con- 
duct, yet when we confider his youth, our cenfure is relaxed, 
and in his misfortunes we forget his errors. His refentment at 
being belied might arife from that pride, of which, according 
to his fifter’s account, he poffefled a fufficient fhare. He at 
leaft knew the importance of truth, and the credit it bore in 
the world; and that alone was enough to irritate a fpirit like 
his, when any thing fo difgraceful as a lie was imputed to him. 
But granting that Chatterton had been the flagitious and un- 
principled youth he hath been reprefented, we fee no great ad- 
vantage that the Dean can make of the conceflion. The finelt 
Jeflons of morality and religion are often inculcated with great 
eloquence and pathos by men whofe hearts are totally eftranged 
from 
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from their influence, and whofe conduét is a perpetual contra~ 
dition to their own inftructions. It would be invidious to point 
out examples ;—and we are forry to fay, that fuch examples 
are fo numerous, that it would be unneceflary. We learn from 
Mrs. Newton’s Letter, that Aifory and divinity were the chief 
fubjects of his ftudy, from the earlieft period of it. The know 
ledge that he acquired of both in the courfe of four or five 
years, added to that aftonifhing genius which nature had endued 
him with, was perhaps fufficient to render him equal to all the 
compofitions which he gave out under the name of Rowley. 
That he was capable of writing on a religious fubject with great 
appearance of devotion, is evident from: his Ode to Refignation, 
publifhed in Love and Madnefs, in which we fcarcely know 
whether moft to admire, the piety of its fentiments, or the 
beauty of its poetry. 

The other teftimonies which the Dean hath produced in fa- 
vour of his hypothelis, ftill manifeftly tend to confirm our Opi- 
nion (if it needed any confirmation beyond his own writings), 
of the extraordinary genius and abilities of Chatterton. ‘Thefe 
teftimonies, as far as they are produced to prove the authenticity 
of the Poems, carry little or no weight in our account; and we 
have already given a reafon for regarding them as trifling and 
unfatisfactory. The fuccefs of Chatterton depended on his 
fecrefy. He had no accomplice ; he was above looking out for 
one. He difdained affiftance ; and knew too that not one of his 
acquaintance was capable of affording him any effential aid in 
the profecution of his fcheme. It was fufficient for him to re- 
ceive applaufe by oblique means, when perhaps it would have 
been denied him by thofe that were plain and direct. When 
Rowley was admired, he knew to whom the praife was due: 
and this fecret exultation will fully account for the tranfport 
he difcovered in reading the Battle of Haftings to his fifter, and 
“i poems, which he called Rowley’s, to his friend Mr. 

mith, 

‘ They (fays the Dean) who are willing to think Chatterton’s 
time and abilities equal to all that is attributed to him, muft confider 
the great compals and variety of knowledge neceilary to qualify him 
for fo extenfive a forgery. He muft have been converfant, to a certain 
ccgree, with the language of our ancient poets, with the meaning 
and inflexion of their words, and with the rules of grammar which 
they obferved. He mult have formed a vocabulary from their books, 
which mut have been previoufly read and underftood by him, as the 
ground-work of his imitation, and undoubtedly the moft difficult part 
pf the undertaking.’ 

To the truth of thefe obfervations we in a great degree 
fubfcribe; and yet are by no means convinced that Chatterton 
Was unequal to the tafk in quettion, 
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The furprifing prematurity of Chatterton’s abilities hath 
been already noticed, together with his very early application to 
ftudies, and indefatigable affiduity in the purfuit of thofe 
branches of literature which particularly qualified him for this 
undertaking. His fifter obferves in her letter (and it is worthy 
of attention), that though he was conftantly in his mafter’s of. 
fice from eight in the morning to eight in the evening, yet that he 
had little of his mafter’s bufine/s to do, fometimes not above two hours 
in a day; which (fhe adds) gave him an opportunity to purfue his 
genius. We know from Mr. Catcot’s own teftimony, that this 
uncommon youth had a moft remarkable facility in compofition; 
and as an inftance of it, the following curious anecdote is re. 
lated by the author of Love and Madne/s; viz. that Catcot talk- 
ing one day with Chatterton about happinefs, the latter averred 
that he had never turned his thoughts on the fubject, but that 
he would. The next day he produced a poem, confifting of up- 
wards of a hundred lines, in heroic meafure, and prefenting it to 
Catcot, informed him that it contained his creed of happinefs. 
The poem is undoubtedly irreligious ; but it bears the ftrongeft 
marks’ of genius, fagacity, and acutenefs, and convinces us of 
the great extent and variety of his abilities. 

Chatterton was undoubtedly converfant with the writings of 
our ancient Englith poets ; and feems to have had a very early 
predilection for old words, and dlack-letier-lore. He had not 
only read Chaucer, but had with his own hand tranfcribed 
Speght’s Gloflary. The copy is now in the poffeffion of Dr. 
Glynne. What is alfo deferving remark is a circumftanc re- 
lated of him by.his fifter, viz. that foon after his apprentice- 
fhip, and fome months before he was fifteen, he wrote a letter to 
an old fchaol mate (then at New York), confifiing of a collection of 
all the bard words in the Englith language, end requefted him to an- 
fwer it. He that could colleét bard words for a letter, might 
collect old ones for a poem. ) 

But here we are frequently afked, ‘* Where were his re- 
fources?”” To this we might reply, That as we never faw the 
catalogue of the books he had read (confifting, when he went to 
London, of fome hundreds, according to his fifter’s account), 
we Cannot exactly enumerate them ; but that the poems which he 
writ, under tl.e name of Rowley, did not require any other refources 
than we may naturally {uppofe he had accefs to. Many fruitlefs 
queftions have been fterted on this fubje&, and much idle learn-. 
ing hath been expended, to prove that it was mot po/fible for the 
“¢ illiterate boy Chatterton’ to have been acquainted with facts 
recorded in the Poems, nor with the names and darms which 
occur in them. If we had a fight of the catalogue of the many 
learned books which he had read, we doubt not but that we 
fhould be ab‘e to reply to every argument that hath been urged 
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to prove Chatterton’s want of refources, But who will under- 
take pofitively to aflere that fuch refources were wanting, only 
becaufe it is out of the power of any one to point them out par- 
ticularly, and to bring teftimony to his having availed himfelf 
of them. But we are convinced that the learning and informa- 
tion that were neceflary for the compofition of thofe Poems by 
no means required fuch rare and fecret refources as hath been 
pretended, by fome learned gentlemen who have fuffered them- 
felyes to be deluded on this head; and with a gravity which 
hath frequently made us fmile, have been digging deep for that 
which lay on the furface. * Where (fays the learned Dean) 
could Chatterton meet with the word goule, but in a Latin glof- 
farift whom he did not underftand? Why, he met with the 
word in Bailey’s DiGtionary. ‘* Where (fays another learned 
advocate for Rowley)—where cou!d Chatrerton—the illiterate 
boy Chatterton, find out the word emédrice, which comes from the 
Greek, befides a multitude of words that are almoft Latin ?” 
Why, in Bailey’s Ditionary. ‘* What, and Zabulus too, the 
old barbarous Latin word ufed by Tertullian and St. Cyprian 
for the devil—is Zabulus to be found in fo common a diétio- 
nary?” Yes it is ; and Queed too, the old Saxon word for the 
fame perfonage. Yea, Cherifaunie for Cherifaunce, and Be/teike 
for Beflwike, may be found aifo in this fame Bailey, to the total 
difcomfiture of feveral hundred words which have been moft learn- 
edly employed to prove, and even to demonfirate (demonttrate !) 
that Chatterton muit have had an original manuf{cript before him, 
and was fo ignorant as to miftake ac for an e, and aw fora 
dipthong! Alas! Bailey’s Dictionary will explain the whole ! 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, the original Editor of Rowley’s Poems, hath 
attempted to convict Chatterton of the impofition, by producing 
a lift of words which were either not ancient, or not ufed by 
ancient Engtith writers in the fenfe given to them in the Poems. 
He alfo attempts to account for the various miflakes into which 
the Author was betrayed. but if this ingenious and learned 
genueman, inftead of confulting Skinner’s Ltymologicon, had 
turned to Kerfey or Bailey, he would have been able more fa- 
tisfactorily to have accounted for Chatterton’s blunders. 

Amidft the variety of miftakes into which this youth was led 
by depending with too great confidence og the defhnitions of 
thole dictionary-makers, we will n-ention one which hath not 
been noticed, and which, in our opinion, tends as much as any 
thing to ftrike at the authenticity of thefe Poems. 

In the Enclifh Metamorphofis, the word bouton occurs, which, 
the Dean fays, Chatterton hath mifinterpreted. We believe he 
hath ; but unfortunately for the credit of the * code priefte,” 
the Poet, as well as the Commentator, muit have miftook it 
alfo. Let our Readers judge. 

The 
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¢ The goddes, who kenned the actions of the wyghte, 
To leggen the fadde happe of twayne fo sayre, 

Houton dyd make the mountaine bic the.r mighte : 
Forth from Sabryna ran a ryverre cleere, 

Roarynge and rolleynge on,” &e. &c. 

The meaning of which pafiage is evidently this :—T hat 

® when the gods faw what the giant had done at the inflication of the 
jealous queen Gondolyne, they lef ned the calamity of the fair Elfirid 
and her daughter Sabrina, by making at OPENING in the mountain 
which the giant had thrown upon them, 1n order that Sabrina might 
iffue forth as a beautiful and diftinguifoed river. 

Chatterton underftood the “paflage i in this fenfe; and hath in. 
terpreted the word houton by hollow. 

But the Dean in a note obferves, that * the word doth not 
mean hollow ; nor could that circumftance be any alleviation to 
the fate of Elfrid and Sabrina. But hawten is explained in the 
Prompt. parv. by exalto, and in this fenfe is ufed by Peter Lang- 
toft; and Aautain in old French fignifies proud or lofty. The 
fize and height of the mountain are mentioned as an exertion of 
might by the gods, to add dignity to their fate; and with the 
fame idea the Poet hath chofen the higheft hill in Wales for the 
monument of the giant.” What ab{urd and contradictory rea- 
foning is this! Drawn out at full length it comes to this incon- 
filtency, viz. That the gods, to * leflen the fadde happe” of 
two fair ladies, on whom a mountain had been thrown by a hor- 
rible giant, made this mountain high and lofty to add dignity 
to their fate: and on the crue! montfter, whom the vengeance of 
thefe gods purfued, and deftroyed with lightning, as he haftened 
to tell the bloody tidings to his bafe employer, Gendolyne— 
on this accurfed giant thofe very gods reared a high and lofty 
mountain! even the higheft in Wales, the mountain Snowdon: 
undoubtedly, on the ground of the Dean’s logic, to add dignity 
to his fate; and on the Poet’s, to leggen his fadde happe | / Now 
this is a reductto ad abfurdum, 

But the learned Dean is as unfortunate in his example to il- 
luftrate, as in his reafoning to confirm his acceptation of the 
the word houton. * In this fenfe (fays he at the conclufion of 
his note), we may alfo underftand that line in Robert Canning’s 
epitaph ; 





‘ Houton are wordes for to tell his doe.’ 
r. e. © it required /ofty, not hallow, words to celebrate his praife.’ 
This is a forced and unnatural interpretation of the line. The 
Dean, by a moft unwarrantable licence, underftands are fub- 
junctively, as if the Poet had faid, ** Words that exprefs his 
worth /hould be lofty and magnificent.’ But the meaning is— 





* The flory of this metamorphofis is told in the Mirror of Magi- 
firates. 
“¢ His 
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« His worth is beyond all expreffion. Words are deficient to 
ive a juft account of his merits.” es 

We will readily, then, fubfcribe to the Dean’s opinion re~ 
fyecting the original and ancient meaning of this term. But 


while we allow of a miftake in the comment, we mutt equally 


admit it in the text. Poet and gloflarift are perfectly agreed : 
and this is not to be wondered at, when both are indebted for 
the word, and its interpretation, to Bailey’s Ditionary ! 


(To be continued. | B oaA-K 
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Art. X. An Effay on Defenfiive War and a Conftitutional Militia, 
with an Account of Q. Elizabeth’s Arrangements. By an Officers 
8yo. 48. Boards. Evans, &c. 1782. 


tioned interefting fubjeéts, muft certainly be feafonable at 
this time, and, we believe, have often been wifhed for by many 
of the military part of the community ; and that part, according 
to our Author, fhould now comprehend almoft all that are able 
to bear arms. Hence we think this eflay cannot fail of being 
acceptable to many, and may animate orbers to purfue the fub- 
ject, as it is written with great {pirit, and contains more ine 
formation and good fenfe than may at firft appear from an irre- 
cular and unequal ftyle, and from being compofed of parts in 
fome refpeéts diffimilar to each other. 

This young Author, as we muft fuppofe him to be, feems 
often warmed by his fubject, to a degree of enthufiafm, which 
carries him at leaft to the extreme limits of good tafte, or good 
fenfe; and which may give, to fome people, rather too much 
ground to confider him as an inflammatory party-writer: to 
which, however, we cannot fubfcribe. We confefs ourfelves 
happy to difcover, as we fometimes do, the warm and honeft, 
though it may be incorreét, pen of the independent gentleman, 
among the crowd of profeffed and party writers. 

There are periods during which it is perhaps fortunately im- 
poffible to avoid taking a fide, or joining fome party, even though 
there fhould be none of whofe conduét and principles we en- 
t:rely approve ; and this will generally be the cafe on certain oc- 
cations, till pgspuTisM fhall have brought all fpirits nearly to 
a level, by fhedding her drowfy indifference over the whole 
community. 

The fubje& of defenfive war is certainly of the utmoft im- 
portance,—even, poffibly, of more than appears in the pages of 
this Author. On the knowledge and practice of fuch principles 
as his, being more or lefs generally difleminated, and habitually 
known, depends, perhaps, the future fate of Europe :—as, whe- 
ther it is to become, gradually, a half-peopled defart, belonging 
to 


A ic new and good ideas, or information, on the above-men- 
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to a few tyrants, or a great collection of populous and induf. 
trious nations, virtuous, brave? &c. 

In this country, whatever be our danger, which feems to 
approach while we write,—whether France and Holland may 
be inclined to peace, or mean only to deceive? or how long 
they may be in preparing and determining to take all advantages 
of ‘their fituation, and other circumftances, to invade us? And 
where ?—how f—-and in what manner? it is impofhible for us 
to-forefde or calculate exactly ; but whether they invade us or 
not, we entirely agree with our Author, that we ought all to 
be ready for fuch an event; and the neceflity, which feems 
yearly to increafe, of preparing fome plan to repel invafion, 
cannot be too much inculcated. ‘he /oldier properly prepared 
was never conquered, according to the proverb, which may ftill 
more properly be applied to a nation. 

Whatever may be the refult of the prefent war, we hope it 
may ferve to turn the attention, not only of individuals but of 
government, more effectually towards the objcéts of this publi- 
cation; and if the duties and practice of arms, with the relative 
eftablifhments, fhould thereby become generally diffufed and un- 
derftood, we may be gainers on the whole, even though we 
fhould be invaded, and lofe one-third of the empire—fuch is 
the importance of the ufe and habit of arms! 

Since feudal anarchy, and a more general ufe of arms, have 
been driven out of Europe, we have not been well provided 
with any eftablifhment to tupply that national or feudal militia; 
and no nation, except the Swifs, bave had boldnefs or wifdom 
enough to attempt it. 

The divifion of labour, and the modes of induftry neceflary 
in our arts and manufactures, have confined each individual to 
a fingle profeiion, or even to part of one, in a manner that 
tends to render him ufelefs for any other purpofe ; and it feems 
not yet decidedly known what will be the ultimate effe@s of 
this new and uncertain ftate of fociety ;— whether the commer- 
cial good increates the moral evil ; in fhort, whether the art of 
government be not now lefs underftood than it was 2000 years 
ago '—One evil is, the general perfuafion that the greateft num- 
ber may, and hence they actually do, become unfit to defend 
themfelves, and are therefore content to remain ignorant of the 
common ufe of arms; confenting to be defended by others, 
who muft thereby inevitably become their mafters.—There is 
fcarce any good without its concomitant evil. The people 
having thus, wth a view to eafe and riches, given up all 
power, and right to liberty and fecurity, fubfcribe to unlimited 
obedience; and can have no other influence on government, 
but as they may individually become ufeful to their mafters,— 
who, for fome ume, will continue to deceive them with a few 
forms 
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forms or laws, which they will, execute as long as they »QAcw 7 kK 
Na may find.convenient. Unlefs the people are thrown into fome 


form in’ which they can eafily meet, act, vote, &c. and of 
which the ufe of arms muft make an effential part, they may as 
well ceafe to amufe themfelves with any public queftion, in none 
of which they can have any influence but fuch as is worfe than 
none, that of an unformed and lawlefs mob. 
That influence proceeding from the divifion of wealth, which 
has different meafures according to manners, &c. and is at 
length refolved into natural ftrength, will ever be precarious and 
fhort-lived, and will be gradually turned againft the people by 
being confined to fewer hands, as all governments, in their na- 
tural progrefs towards d-{potifm, muft gradually feize on all 
funds, and their fources; and muft as infallibly drain and mif- 
apply them by tyranny, and a carelefs and infolent mifmanage~ 
ment,—to which all human beings inveited with power are nae 
turally prone. 

We have been accuftomed, in thefe latter ages, to fee philofo- 
phy and improvements, commerce and riches, all on one fide, 
combating and undermining ancient tyranny, ignorance, and 
fuperftition, by dividing and incseafing property, &c. and the 
conteft is not yet decided: but from defective governments, 
thole very bleffings may bring in their train other kinds of ty- 
ranny and weaknefs with luxury ; and again ‘brow all property 
and power into a few hands on one fide, leaving only poverty, 
dependance, and an increafe of wants with the multitude on the 
other: fo that our golden chains may have been forging for us 
in other climes, to be finifhied and fitted at home. 

Sumptuary laws feem to be confidered as impraéticable and 
even injurious in a great and rich empire.—None can fay to 
ARTS and LUXURY, thus far fhal! ye go and no farther. 
Whether there be any p-fiibility of ftopping or dire&ting this 
progrels, few feem inclined to try ; which affords, of itfelf, but 
a bad appearance of the con/fruction of our governments. Nay, 
governments have been chiefly employed in corrupting the people, 
and then holding them up to fhew how unfit they are to govern 
themfelves, in every refpeét, and as examples to enforce the prin- 
ciples of defpotifm:—and the defign will probably fucceed.— 
They will eafily gain over to fuch principles moft of thofe who 
think themfelves in any degree above the people, and are thereby 
doubly flattered with pretenfions to be their mafters; all thofe 
who look no farther than the prefent ftate and example: and the 
Principles of natural liberty, and equality in rights, may foon be 
Worn out. If any effectual remedies for thefe, and many other 
fuch defe&ts, be now practicable, we think fome of the loofe 
hints of our Author would form a neceflary part of them; and 
if he had chalked out for us, and for government, a little more of 
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that rational outline which he mentions, towards fome fy ftem 
or arrangement fo neceffary to the execution of what he pro. 
pofes, we conceive it might have been of more ufe than all his 
fine writing about it.—If the divifion of hundreds, compofed of 
the leffler ones of tythings, be inconvenient, as he fays, we 
fhould have been glad to know why ; and he that would divide 
this ifland properly for thefe purpofes, in the fame view and 
manner that Alfred did, might probably be of greater fervice 
to his country than all the writers and ftatefman of the age, 
We hope much might yet be done in this country towards its 
political reftoration, or to ftop its decline, if government had 
the courage, and were really willing to try, and were to begin, 
by giving to the whole nation the ufe of arms on a proper plan, 
The people once accuftomed to aflemble,—to arm,—to confult 
together, in fmall contiguous divifions, properly commanded 
and directed, would thereby have made the firft and greateft 
ftep, not only towards the greateft guantity and beft quality of 
national force, but likewife towards, perhaps, the beft kind of 


government of which men are capable, whatever be their ftock | 


or fpecies of virtue.k—How eafy then to make them aét, vote, 
confult—to obtain the fenfe of a whole nation on any queftion? 
There are a few to which they are adequate, neceflary, and 
competent.—Such are always the happy effects of every 
wife and good principle, that, like thofe of nature, each anfwers 
hiany more purpofes than one, and many more than at firft may 
be forefeen. 

Something of this kind has been hinted now and then, by 
fome of our beft heads, and particularly of late, in a pamphlet 
intitled, A Plan of Affociation on Conftitutional Principles * 
(Kearfly)—and by a great and patriotic nobleman in a fpeech 
and plan, &c.—but thefe things feem to die away, and are un- 
attended to, amidft the rage of military and political madnefs ; 
and the authors (perhaps in defpair, but we think unadvifedly) 
withdraw their endeavours for the Public weal. 

But we fear fuch principles will not long be admitted even in 
theory, and much lefs fubmitted to experiment, in any mo- 
narchy in Europe,—not even the principles and praétice of the 
arbitrary Elizabeth,—fuch is too generally ** their guilt or their 
error.” In the defpotic progreffion of all governments there is a 
ftrange timidity, which feems to increafe as the motives or caufes 
of it diminifh, and will form a growing impediment to all be- 
neficial eftablifhments for arming or improving the people, and 
prove an increafing caufe of national decay, weaknefs, and bar- 
barifm. We, however, would ftill willingly hope, in fpite of 
the inflammatory declamations of one party, or the deceitful en- 
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* See Review for Auguft 1780, Art. 15, of the Catalogue. 
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deavours of the other, that this nation is not yet quite fo far 
one as fome others; and that thofe little cowardly fears of arm- 
ing the people are only the fentiments of fome few individuals, 
and not yet the ftanding maxims of government, intailed on us 
by any miftaken, private, or family views :—and that the people 
are not yet fo irrecoverably loft as the court may hope, or as their 
thermometer of corruption may indicate.—We would gladly 
believe with our Author, that there is ftil] virtue enough left ia 
this kingdom to avenge any fudden or violent attempt of their ene= 
mies, foreign or domeflic: but fome form or mode muit be given, 
whereby either is to be done; without which, our numbers, our 
laws, and conftitution, are but empty founds. 

We have ftudied human nature a little, as well as his Ma- 
jefty’s Minifters ; and, we believe, that if all the people were 
in fome mea{ure trained to arms, inftead of being more turbu- 
lent and dangerous, they would be juft the contrary (7. e. for 
any good purpofe), and would certainly improve in their beha-~ 
viour and moral character as they become more pleafed with 
themfelvess——When once a little habituated to the regularity 
and order of parades, exercife, and command, they would be- 
come more orderly, peaceable, and obedient, and acquire the 
reality of that character, of which the foldier, by profeffion, is 
obliged to aflume on/y the appearance. 

A military lite may be viewed in the fame light with fome me- 
dicines; a little of tt may do good, and improve the man, while a 


great deal poifons, and senders _his-ft-fer-nothine-eHe. When 


embraced as an only profeffion, we find that the way of life,— its Zose*hieheon 


not being fufficient occupation, &c. all tend to produce an idle, 
vitious, and often a flagitious chara¢ter.—Thete are confidera- 
tions furely not unworthy of a place among the numerous rea- 
fons for diminifhing our ftanding armies, and for increafing 
our militias, cf different kinds. 

The prevailing political maxims of the laft ceneration feem 
to be nearly worn out among us, and other nations; even our 
enemies, are aftonifhed at our fudden change, and to fee fo 
many of us agree, not only to throw away our colonies, but alfo 
to abandon the real fource of all our greatnets, viz. the contti- 
tution of our government, fo much admired by the reft of the 
world, It would furely be prudent at leaft not to be quite in 
fuch ahurry. Gracation makes every change eafy. We had 
better be tenacious of the few rights and pofleffions we have yet 
left, which, if once loft, are probably irrecoverable; and in or- 
der to make the moft of them, take our Author’s advice, and 
fet about forming the whole nation into a conftitutional militia 
and armed affociations ; efpecially, as it is perhaps the only me- 
thod by which our ineftimable Conftitution can be reftored and 
improved, 
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The importance of the fubject, and perhaps the Author’s jrs 
regular warmth and freedom, fuggeft ideas, and lead us to in. 
dulge, like him, in this fort of circuitous courfe of reflections, 
fo as to take a comprehenfive though curfory view of thefe mat. 
ters; and we hope our Readers will excufe both him and us. 

The prefent performance confifts of five chapters, and an Ap. 
pendix ; the three firft are chiefly hiftorical, to fhew what has 
been done in national defence, &c. and they contain fome cu- 
rious and friking information. 

It appears, that in Elizabeth’s time there were once about 
70,000 militia, armed and trained ; which was probably then a 
greater proportion of the inhabitants than are, now, both army 
and militia; and that the able-bodied men, in England and 
Wales, trained or ready to be trained, and ali ready to do fome- 
thing againft the enemy, amounted to upwards of 320,000. 

The work will be thought to improve on advancing through 
it. The two laft chapters, in particular, contain many things 
that merit the moft ferious attention of the Public. ‘The great 
utility of Affociations, fo much approved by Elizabeth, and of 
Con/iitutional Militias, are clearly, and indeed forcibly, ftated. 


The Author obferves, that, ‘ referring to the origin of power, 


it will be found delegated for the general good, a:.d any acqui- 
efcence under it on any other terms, is to abandon thofe very 
principles they were felected to protect. 

¢ The fovereign can only fpeak the voice of the people, and 
the fubjects can obey no other, fo long as they continue the 
guardians of the nation’s rights, and not the flaves of perverted 
authority.’—- 

But {till there is a great difficulty as to the point when, and 
the manner /ozw, this acquiefcence and obedience fhould ceafe,— 
and who are to be the judges ? 

Though thefe points cannot all perhaps be well defined, and 
muft only be felt; yet, when the mode of difcovering, arrang- 
ing, and directing thofe feelings, the manner of doing the mott 
material things towards the prefervation and improvement of 
the Conftitution, are wanting, we fear that Conttitution mut 
be allowed to be fo far defective, and muft probably decline in- 
ftead of improving. : 

We could wifh our Author’s fancy not quite fo replete with 
the fiath and brilliancy of wit, figure, fentiment, and ardor: 
efpecially where they might fo well be {parcd—where they are 
obvioully intruding theufelves into the company of ferious 
good feafe and reaion.—But to indulge in a fizurative and de- 
clamatory ftyle, inftead of being at the trouble to write and 
reaton with coolnefs and fimplicity, may be a part ef modern 
authorfhip. 


Though 
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Though the quackery of rhapfody and declamation may have 
too often fucceeded in mifleading both Authors and Public, and 
though, amidft the great uncertainties and changes in the tafte of 
the age, We Cannot pretend to determine which is the mode of 
writing the moft calculated for fale, we know that there have’ 
been periods when a more rational and fober manner of writing 
would have been more generally approved. But even now, we 
believe, there are many who will not like, in works of this: 
kind, to be carried fo frequently and fo far out of their way by 
the metaphors and epifodes of poetic fancy ;—as, amidft a difcuf- 
fon of defenfive war, to be led away by a digreflion on national 
pride, and then by another on education, both of them rather 
{mart and clever, than @-propos or profound—His treatife * never 
wandering among the fhadowy landfcapes of imagination, or 
philofophifing through the magic lanthorn of hypothefis.” 
Again—* Political corruption being an infection,—the Egyp- 
tian darknefs, the univerfal menftruum of opinion, the Alge- 
braic character, the philofopher’s ftone, the Deftinies that co- 


vered Troy,’ are furely too many figures for one fentence ; and — 


thefe, with fome other fimilar phrafes, are rather too poetical for 
plain profe. Little pert witticifm and alliteration was alfo be- 
neath fo ingenious a writer, as ‘ the fooleries of the firelock, 
—the puppyifms of parade repeated.’ 

However, with thefe few faults, and though the work favours 
of the hurry and occupations of a camp, where it was confefl- 
edly written ;—though many things are imperfectly exprefled,— 
with more warmth than correct judgment; with more levity 
than truth and elegance; and though a refined tafte may ob- 
ferve both defeéts and redundancies, much good matter will {till 
remain ; many excellent, patriotic, and liberal fentiments, and 
a great deal of military infogmation. We with the Writer had 
proceeded to give us a little more of what he regrets that we 
fhould yet want, wiz. a chapter, or a few more leffons, on Field 
Fortification, or the defence of a country; an important art, 
to whigh we may foon be forced to have recourfe. He offers 
fome admirable hints on that fubject, fufficient to make us re- 
gret he does not go on to give us more. 

Where truth accompanies elegance of declamation, al! muft 
admire.—Ex. Where he delineates the peculiar talent or fa- 
culty of blundering in our Councils,—* That meafures wick- 
edly adopted, were weakly executed, might eafily be imagined ; 


but furely fome demon muft have fhaken his baneful pinions * 


over the Council Board, if every thing operated exactly con- 
trary to their intentions. When the Minifter ftruck at wealth, 
national beggary was the refult. His endeavours to divide 
America united the whole continent. His fhutting up theic 


ports deftroyed half the commerce of England, and ruined the 
Rey. March 1782. Q Wet 
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Weft Indies.—His with-holding our merchandifé eftablithed 
new manufactures for themfelves: his reftraining their fitheries 
manned their navy: his burning their villages recruited their 
army; and his attempt at unconditional fubmiffion promifes to 
terminate in unlimited independence.’ 

Again, ‘ The penfioned conftellation * of party literature jp 
the ion work, where he goes out of his way to call Hampden 
the zealot of rebellion, remarks the infenfibility of James the Se. 
cond’s courtiers to the dangers of the precipice they ftood on, 
What could appear more hopelefs than the revolution, when 
another zealot of rebellion, the gallant Ruffel, lamented its impof- 
fibility, becaufe we had no great men left. Yet even his father 
lived to fee the weak monarch taught, that royalty in fuch 
hands, is but the gilded weathercock that tops the ftru@ure of 
the ftate. A ftorm rends its fides, an earthquake roots up the 
foundation, and the atom perifhes, unenquired for, in the ruin, 
A blaft, too impotent to fhake the walls, may overfet the bauble, 
and leave the fabric, unimpaired, to ftand the wonder of fuc- 
ceeding ages, with the illuftrious dignified names of Brunfwick 
or Naflau.’ 

Such fentiments cannot be too generally known throughout 
the nation; but we mutt refer to the Author himfelf, of whom 
we cannot help entertaining a hope of his being one day a va- 
luable acquifition to the literary world, when the warmth and 
poetic fancy of youth come to be allayed with experience, and a 
more refined tafte and judgment. 

On the whole, this treatife, with all its faults and negligen- 
ces, will be found to contain more new and important ideas om 
thefe fubjects than any work of the kind that, to the beft of our 
recollection, hath been produced in this country for along time, 
—~if we except thofe of General Lloyd +. 


* Urfa Major. 

+ We owe to the Public an account of this Gentleman’s continua- 
tion of his Hiltory of the Late War in Germany; and we mean to 
difcharge the debt as foon as poflible, I 

Sd 
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Art. 11. A Plan of Reconciliation with America; conhiftent 


with the Dignity and Intereft of both Countries. Humbly ad- 
dreffed to the King. 8vo. 1:. Coghlan, &c. 1782. 


HIS plan hath an appearance as rational, and promifing, a! 

any fcheme of the kind that hath yet occurred to our notice; 

and the Writer generally exprefles himfelf with propriety of language; 
but 
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hot we mot particularly except what has fallen from his pen, where 

he {peaks of a political diftinétion made by the late Lord CuaTHaM®, 

relative to American refiftance, as being the diftin€tion * of a blocke 
head.’—This is too gro/s, as well as too ab/urd, co require any come 

mi plan yields to America every thing but the cvord indepen- 

dency. He would conciliate with her on terms fimilar to thofe of 

our connection with Ireland, but unclogged with any thing like Poyn- 
ing’s Law.—This is coming nearly to Lord Stair’s idea: Peace on 
any terms better than no peace! | eae 

Art. 12. The Patriot known by Comparifon; being a Difquifition 
of fome great Characters. By a Friend to the Profperity of the 
Britith Empire. 8vo. 18. Wilkie, 

A rhapfodical invective againft the Opposition, under the ridi« 
culed name of Patriots, he Writer (who gives us this piece as a 
maiden performance) fays nothing worth repeating, or cenfuring. 

Art. 13. The Pangs of a Patriot; exprefled in a Letter to a 
Nobleman, on the untortunate Capture of Lord Cornwallis. 8vo. 
6d, Walker. 1782, 

If the Nobleman to whom this Letter is addreffed hath received 
from it nO more entertainment, or inftru€tion, than it hath afforded 
to us, his Lordfhip will not be violently difpofed to encourage a con- 
tinuance of the correfpondence. 


Pamphlets on the WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 


Art. 14. An Anfwer to Sir ‘fohn Dalrymple’s Pamphlet upon the 
Exportation of Wool, By Nathaniel Forfter, D. D. Re&tor of All 
Saints, Colchcfter, 8vo. is. Robinfon, 1782. 

Sir John Dalrymple’s pamphlet, which was briefly mentioned in 
our Rev. Jan. p. 71. Contains many fpecious arguments for a regu- 
lated exportation of wool; which received fome countenance from 


comparing his propofal with the eftablifhed regulations for the export- _ 


ation of corn. His reverend opponent, however, enters deeply into 
the fubject, difplays the impropriety and danger.of the expedient ; 
and charges the Baronet with inconfiftency in different parts of his 
reafoning. As it will not be expected that we fhould enter into the 
detail, we fhall juft exhibit his anfwer to Sir John Dalrymple’s affertion, 
that—** every argument for the exportation of corn, when the price 
~ low, applies equally to the exportation of wool when the price is 
ow.” 

“Answer. This is indeed furprizing. For furely no two cafes 
were ever more diflimilar, in every circumftance. Corn is, to all 
purpofes of exportation, a manufedture, a finifhed manufacture +-—— 
Wool, araw.produce. To the railing of corn, much labour is re~ 
quired—To the growing of wool, fcarce any. The return for corn, 
confequently, affords to thoufands the means of fubfiftence, over and 
above the rent to the land-owner, and the profit to the farmer—The 
return for wool amounts to little more than fuch rent, and fuch 


, 





* That troly great man,—in every thing but his peerage. 
t The taylor in the one cafe may fairly be fet againtt the miller and 


Q.2 


the baker in the other. 
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profit. By exportation of corn, we provide food for other countries, 
at their colt—By ay sale ra of wool, foreign nations are enabled tg 
provide clothes for themfelves and others, at our coft. By the export. 
ation of corn, we enfure domeftic induftry, of the moft ufeful king 
By the exportation of wool, we deftroy the very means of induftry: 
Laftly, by the exportation of corn, we increafe its growth for the 
home confumption, and, at the fame time (taking into account the 
regulations of the import-trade) diminifh its home price, upon the 
whole—By the exportation of wool, we increafe its growth for fo. 
reign confumption, with a certainty, nay, with a view, of railing its 
price, athome. So pointed is the oppofition, between thefe two 
cafes, one of which is here held out to us as a rule for the other, 

The parallel, indeed, between the exportation of corn, and that 
of a finithed manufacture, is fuficiently exa€&t. And the fame argu. 
ments may be applied, with nearly equal force, to both cafes. The 
very fame encouragements too might in fimilar circumftances be as 
nfefully employed, in the one inftance, asin the other. A fum of 
public money could not be better expended, than in giving a bounty 
upon exported wooliens, fhould foreigners, by any untoward events 
On our part, be enabled to underfell us.” 

This is rather an aukward feafon for pointing out new applications 
of public money; but whether we can adopt the meafure or not, no 
way affects the propriety of it. Adverfe circumftances abroad, oughg 
to redouble our attention to thofe of an internal natuse, efpecially 
fuch as are affected by any temporary inconveniences: and among 
thefe, what can be inftanced of higher importance than the woollen 
manufacture? Dr. Forfter, very juftly obferves, * If there be any 
falvation for this country, it moft be by the prefervation of its re- 
Sources. Thatis, by keeping the people in permanent ability, to fup- 
port the burthens laid upon them. Every tax wil] indeed, in fome de- 
gree, affeft either lands or trade, or, as is generally the cafe, both. 
But there is a wide difference, between laying an additional burthen 
upon men’s fhoulders, and difabling them from bearing any burthen 
atall. A tree may be wounded in its branches, without hazard of its 
life or vigour, but a blow at the root will be mortal, and at once de- 
cifive of its fate. The meafure propofed has this dire2 aim. It 
ftrikes at the original fources of all national ability, and, confequent- 
ly, of all revenue—at induftry—at population—at that confamption, 
therefore, as well of foreign, as of home, produce, whence a revenue 
can alone arife,”——-——-But more difcuffions of this fubjeét crowd 
upon us, 

Art. 15. Reflections on the prefent Low Price of coarfe Vools, its 
immediate Caufes, and its probable Remedies. By Jc fiah Tucker, 
D. D. Dean of Gloucefter. S8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1782. 

Dr. Tucker is a bold adventurer; but when he defcends from 
abftra& politics to queitions of commercial faéts, that is, from the 
lofty regions of imagination to the plains of common fenfe, he knows 
the ground better, and is not in fuch peril of wandering till he lofes 
himéelf: thus, whatever may be thought of his fpeculations on govern- 
ment, his hints and obfervations on commerce defervedly claim oaf 
attention. On this fubject, he attributes the low price of coarfe wool 
to four caufes, which more or lefs all certainly combine to operate a¢ 
gainft the manufacturers of that imporiant article. 

J. An 
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1, An obftruction to the exportation of our coarfe cloths, blanket- 
jng, rugs, ferges, &c. to foreign countries, particularly to America ; 
owing to the prefent war. On this, however, he does not lay fo 
much ftrefs as fome may do; he confiders the home confumption as of 
more confequence than a foreign demand; the latter only draining 
of the overflowings of the home market. 

II. The principal caufe he affirms to be the great and general 


. gifufe of coarfe woollen goods throughout the kingdom. Females of 


all ages and conditions, from her grace in the drawing-room, down 
tothe fcullion in her kitchen, hardly ufe any woollens except of the 
finefttexture. Silks, cottons, linens, diverfified under names without 
number; together with chints and other prohibited articles, are now 
become almoft the univerfal wear: even the men ufe ten times the cot- 
tons and filks they formerly did; and rugs, with other coarfe articles, 
are in a manner banifhed from all houfes both in town and country! 
Thefe are certainly notorious facts, that need only: to be mentioned 
to extort confeflion ; and prove that pride and oftentation are deaf to 
all policy, both privaTE and public. 

If this glaring circumftance, which no individual will pay the leaf 
regard to, in private ceconomy, needed any illuftration, it cannot be 
more ftrongly furnifhed than in the Dean’s own words. 

‘ Bat though the exiftence of the prefent evil may thus be accounted 
for,—the magnitude and extent thereof remain ftill to be confidered. 
In a nation confifting at leaft of 7,000,co0 of fouls, it is but a very 
moderate calculation to allow, that 2,0c0,oco of thefe may have 
abandoned the ufe of woollens in their garments, bedding and fur- 
niture, to that degree, as to confume annually five pounds weight per 
head, at an average, /e/s than their grandfathers and grandmothers 
were wont todo. Now this feemingly trifling quantity of wool re- 
fpefting each individual, amounts in the whole to 10,000,000 of 
pounds weight! And furely, furely, were ten millions of pounds 
weight of coarfe wool now to be bought up [no,matter on what oc- 
cafion] there would be no complaint, that this commodity was a 
drug, and bore no price.’ 

Ill. The diminution of cottagers in country villages, a clafs of 
people without whom it is impoffible for us to fubfilt, and yet who 
have perpetual war made upon them by two forts of relentlefs ene- 
mies, the parifh officers, and the affociation for preferving the game; 
the one left they fhould become paupers, and the other left they 
fhould kill hares and partridges ! 

IV. While thefe alarming circumflances tend fo dirgétly to dimi- 


nifh the confumption of coarfe wool, the quantity of tBat article has 


increafed, by the breaking up of wafte grounds, draining of marfhes, 
and the culrure of turnips and artificial graffes, which enable farmers 
to enlarge their focks. ‘The fheep alfo, by having greater plenty of 
ed throughout the year, bear heavier fleeces, both longer and 
coarier, 

Such, briefly, are the caufes to which the Dean afcribes the dif- 
trefles of the woollen manufua@ture ; and we apprehend their opera- 
tion can be no more contefted than their exiftence. We fhall now at- 
tend to the remedies he prefcribes againft the malady. 

He juft bints at a permiffion to export raw wool, fubjeét to a light 


duty ; and the produce of this duty to be applied in bounties on the 
Q3 exportation 
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exportation of coarfe woollens and worfteds of our own manufadture; 
a regulation which, he obferves, would operate as well to carry off 
Our manufactures as our wool; and while the duty and charges of ex. 
porting the wool would enhance the raw material to the oreigner, 
our own workmen would be rewarded by the premium on the ex. 
portation of their labours. 

Left, however, fuch a fcheme fhould not be liftened to, he waves 
it in favour of a bounty on the exportation of coarfe woollens and 
worfteds to any of the ports within the Baltic, fimilar to that on the 
exportation of coarfe linens, ‘l he peafants in the North of Europe, 
particularly jn the Ukraine, he obferves, ftand in need of warm 
cloathing ‘during their fevere and long winters, and are not yet ar. 
rived at fo great a degree of pride and luxury as to difdain the 
coarfeft of our woollens, did they know where to purchafe them at 

rices not exceeding their abilities. To raife the propofed bounty, 

the Dean recommends withdrawing one-third of the bounty on the 
exportation of coarfe linens, and one-third of that for grain; thefe 
two articles having been at nurfe for many years, and our coarfe 
woollen goads now demanding our nurfing care, He adds, 
- © The propofal is now laid in full view before the reader. And 
on the whole of this plan for opening a new market to diftant, fo- 
reign countries, for the vent of Englifh coarfe woollens, I have 
but one remark more to make: viz. that the greateft objection 
againft ic remains yet to be mentioned: which, however, | ought 
not to conceal from the unprejudiced reader, It is this,—That as 
there would be no coLonizinc in the cafe, there would of courfe 
be no charters to be granted,—no fees or perquifites for clerks to re- 
ceive,—no governments, no places or finecures for minifters to be- 
ftow,—no difputes about privileges, no grievances, no remonftrances, 
no unalienable rights for patriots to declaim upon,—no hopes of fuc- 
ceeding to the places of thofe who fhould be turned out,—no food for 
inflammatory paragraphs in news-papers,—no jobs for contractors,— 
and no monopolies for felfifh traders and manufaéturers :—therefore 
the fcheme, however feafible in itfelf, and how much foever calcu- 
Jated for the public good, is in great danger of mifcarrying ;—unlefs 
more public virtue fhould be exerted in this cafe, than has been ufual 
on the like occafions.’ 

Another remedy is, by raifing up fuch a generation as fhall, by 
their ftation in life, be obliged to be clad in garments of coarfe 
woollen, and to ufe the like materials for bedding and furniture. 
This the Dean would accomplifh, by eftablithing a police for the 
creation of cottages, for militia men and their families, on wafte 
land near turnpike roads, on a new plan, and with new refources. 
But for the particulars of this eftablifhment, we muft refer the Reader 
to the pamphlet, where they are explained at large. , 
Art. 16. The Propriety of allowing a qualified Exportation of Weel 

difcuffed hiftorically. [fo which is added an Appendix, contain- 

ing a Table, which thews the full Value of the Woollen Goods of 
every Kind, that were entered for Exportation at the Cuftom- 
‘houfe from 1697 to 1780, inclufive, as well as the Prices of Wool 

in England, during all that Period. 8vo, zs. Elmfley. 1782. 

Whatever might be the value of the hiftorical facts colleéted by this 
Writer, were they digefled by other hands, he has not the happy 
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art of exhibiting them in a clear point of view; nor are his re- 
marks clofely direéted to the principles he labours to eltablith : fo 
that he is frequently congratulating himfelf on difcoveries that the 
reader does not enjoy with him. At length, in one ill expreffed pa- 
ragraph, p. 65, where the caufes of the low price of wool are enu- 
merated, and where one of them is fplit into two, we difcover that 
Dean Tucker’s pamphlet had juft furnifhed him with his conciufions. 
On the whole, inftead of confidering wool as an article that good 
licy has dictated to us to retain as much as poffible in our own hands, 
yntil our manofacturers have worked it up into goods for confemp- 
tion, he treats the raw material merely as an article of trade, and 
complains much of the operation of a monopolizing fpirit, in prohi- 
biting its exportation. The expediency of countenancing the ex- 
portation of a commodity that affords employment for fuch numbers 
of our own people, to enable our neighbours to work for themfelves 
(and if they did not want it they would not bay it), is indeed a moft 
delicate queftion to decide. But how the retention of raw wool, to 
be worked up before it is fold abroad, can be termed a monopoly, is 
dificult to conceive! We have ever underitood a monopoly to mean 
a privilege of trade or manufacture enjoyed by one, or by a few, 
to the exclufion of others, in fome particular country or diftri&t. 
Toconfine an advantage to a country at large, has hitherto been 
termed patriotifm ; yet if our Author chufes to fubftitute the term 
monopoly for patriotifm, we fhall difpute the propriety of his 
choice ; for patriotifm is certainly a national felfifhnefs, of which we 
do not eafily diveft ourfelves. That this Writer has not got quite the 
better of this national felfifhnefs, appears from his recommending 
only a qualified exportation of wool; which is only a qualified free- 
dom of trade, or a qualified monopoly, let him fubfcribe to which 


of the expofitions he pleafes. N, 


Art. 17. Plain Reafons, addrefied to the People of Great Britain, 
againit the intended Petition to Parliament from the Owners and 
Occupiers of Land in the County of Lincoln, for Leave to export 
Wool. With fome Remarks on Sir John Dalrymple’s Treatife, 
Jately publifhed, in Favour of a general Exportation of Wool. 
8vo. 1s. Robinfon. 1782, 

If any credit is due to the prefent Writer, who dates from Leeds, the 
alarm raifed, of the tagnation of our wool in the hands of the grower, 
fprings from a mere local and temporary inconvenience. The fa&, as 
he ftates it, is no more than this :—* The farmers and other occupiers 
of land in the county of Lincoln, have, for fome years paft, paid great 
attention to their wool; and had their modes of improvement been 
directed with as much wifdom, as they had been purfued with dili- 
gence, both themfelves and their country would have been benefite 
by them. In too eager purfuit of their prefent intereft, while wool 
was of ready fale and at a high price, they loft fight of it in time to 
come, when a change fhould take place, when the demand for wool 
fhouid be lefs, and the price lower. 

* They have uniformly endeavoured to increafe the length of the 
woo!, and the weight of the fleece, regardlefs of its other qualities ; 
aud though they have frequently been warned by the dealers and ma- 
hufattarers, that they were making their wool unfit for the general 
Q4 ’ manufactures 
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manufactures of this country ; that they would reduce it to fuch @ fhate 
that they could only hope to vend it ata particular market, anq 
would of confequence be greatly diftrefled if that market fhould fail, 
they have ftill perfifted.—In many parts of Lincolnthire, where five, 
fix, or feven fleeces ufed to make up a todd, it will now be made y 

of two or three.—Their theep are grown very large—their wool lonp 
and coarte. 

‘ Before the prefent wer broke out, goods manufactured from this 
fort of wool, found a market principally in Spain, and partly jp 
America and Holland.—But fince the greateft part of our trade to 
thefe places has ceafed, and there has been lefs demand for goods of 
this particular fort, the wool from which they were made, has not 
the ready fale it ufed to have, and is confequently much decreafed jp 
its value, 

‘ This is, I apprehend, a fair flate of the origin and extent of the 
prefent grievance; the inconveniences complained of are Jocal and 
temporary; the mode of redrefs which they feem to with to adopt, 
would produce others which are gemeral and permanent. 

‘ As there is no general redundancy of wool in the nation, for fhort 
and fine wool ufed in making cloth, and alfo fine combing wool, has 
advanced in price for fome years paft (and thefe two forts comprize 
much the greateft part of the national ftock), we are unwilling to 
f{uppofe the Lincolnfhire wool-growers wifh to propofe fo defperate 
an expedient as a general exportation of al] forts of wool; but only 
of that fpecies which they fet forth to be redundant, namely, long 
coarfe wool. The lofs fuffered by the nation from the exportation 
of fuch wool.as our manufacturers are in want of, and are able to 
work up and vend at four or five times its original value, is too ob- 
yious to mention. 

‘In the firft place, a permiffion to export long coarfe woo], muft a& 
_as a general permifiion to export all forts of woo]. Long and fhort, 
coarfe and fine, are relative terms; impartial men, who had no in- 
tereft in the cafe to miflead them, would often find themfelves ata 
lofs to decide under which of thefe general defcriptions a particular 
parcel of wool ought to be ranked. How then fhall a cuftom-houfe 
ofticer determine, which wool the law will call long or. fhort, coarfe 
or fine? : 

‘ This difficulty is much augmented from the confideration, that the 
execution of a penal ftatute muft in all cafes depend upon its being 
accurately determined, and that upon oath. What an opportunity 
would this afford for exporting the moft valuable wool in the king- 
dom, that which our own manufaftures have the greateft want of; 
and what temptation would it caufe for fraud and perjury ? 

* But fecondly, fhort and fine wool would be inclofed in the fleeces 
of the long and coarfe. This, it is to be feared, would becomea 
very general practice, and for the following reafons : ‘ 

‘ Becaufe the fhorter and finer fort of our wool of which cloth 3s 
made, add oor fineft combing wool, are more wanted abroad ; would 
confequently be of readier fale, and afford a much higher profit to the 
exporter than the coarfe long wool; for the duty on exportation muf 
be laid in a determinate {om on every pound of wool exported, 
Fence, shough coarfe long wool, of fmall value by the pound, igh 
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be the legal and oftenfible objeét of the exporter, yet fine wool would 
he the real one; as the duty would bear a much greater proportion to 
the price of the former, than to that of che latter. 

‘ Alfo, becaufe the wools defcribed above might be thus exported, 
slmoft without fear of detection ; it bemg only not impoffible for cuf- 
tom-houfe officers to find it out, without opening every package, and 
unwrapping every fleece. a . 

‘ The grievances therefore of the wool-growers in Lincolnfhire, 
however real, are the neceflary confequences of their own injndicious 
alterations in the ftaple of their wool: and the remedy they with for, 
would deftroy the trade of their country.’ 

If foch is the real ftate of the cafe, the remedy, as well as the dif- 
order, will be local, without calling for any national exertions. The 
Writer adds, ‘ I fuppofe, by this time, they perceive that their late 
alterations have been attended with pernicious confequences, and that 
theirown experience has taught them, what the dealers and manufac- 
turers attempted to do without effet. The caufe of the complaint 
has been gradual and progreflive; fo muft the remedy be. alfo. Let 
them feed their ewes which have the longeft and coarfeft fleeces, and 


‘jntroduce rams of a finer and fhorter wool, and Jet them afe every 


method which their ingenuity and their intereft thall fuggef to them 
to improve the quality, rather than to increafe the weight, of the 
fleece. If the carcafe of the fheep becomes rather fmaller, they will 


have the more in number upon the fame ground. If they have lefs | 


wool, they will be amply compenfated by the increafe of price by the 
todd ; and being of general ufe in the manufactures of their country, 
they will always have a fare market for it, without being at the 
mercy of contingencies, as they have been of late.. 

‘ When any particular fort of manufacture, from change of fafhion, 
or from any other more fubftantial caufe becomes unfaleable, or even 
when the demand for it decreafes to any confiderable degree, and the 
value, of confequence, is diminifhed, the manufacturer immediately 
changes it for fome other more fafhionable and more faleable article ; 
and though it be no fmall hardfhip and Jofs to him, to quit a kind of 
labour to which he has been long accuftomed, and in which he is 
grown dexterous by habit, and to take up a fort that is new to him, 
he cheerfully fubmits to what he confiders as a common event in his 
profefion, | 

‘ Why then fhould not the wool-grower imitate the manufacturer ia 
this mode of proceeding, and endeavoar to accommodate the produce 
of his focks to the demands of the trade of his country ? 

‘If it fhall be objefted to this mode of redrefs (and I know of no 
other objection), that it will take fome time to produce its effect, and 
that many of the wool-growers will be hurt before they can be re- 
lieved by it; I beg leave to obferve, that they are only in the condi- 
tion of many others, who have not attended to the viciflitudes of 
trade, and that their cafe is not quite fo bad as has been repre(ented. 
In many, perhaps in moft, of the parts of Lincolnfhire from whence 
thefe complaints proceed, they now fhear double the weight of wool 
from their fheep which they ufed to do twenty or thirty yearsago. If 
then they are able to fell it at half the fum per todd which they did 
at that time, it will produce the fame value. 
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¢ It is probable alfo, that the prefent redundancy of wool in Lin, 
colnfhire may be fomewhat greater, from a caufe which | fuppofe the 
farmer would not chafe to mention, as contributing to his lofs. The 
vot among fheep, which ufed to vifit them at very fhort intervals, has, 


for the laft ten years, as | am credibly informed, done very little. 


damage.’ 
Sir John Dalrymple, with the Writer of the preceding pamphlet, 

plead the great extent of fmuggling to extenuate the evils appre. 

bended from a legal permiffion to export wool. The prefent Writer, 
in his remarks on Sir John, difputes the fact with fome appearance 
of reafon. 

¢ I beg (fays he) the indulgence of my reader for any miftake [ 
may make in a point of fuch importance, and on which fo little is, 
or probably can be, known with certainty, while I ftate to him 
fome reafons why woo} cannot eafily be fmuggled abroad to any great 
amount, together with fome caufe to believe that it is not. 

¢ Wool is a large bulky commodity, difficult to be difguifed in its 
package, and confequently very difficult to be conveyed abroad in 
great quantities without detection. 

‘ The penalty is very high, fo that the contraband exporter of 
wool is utterly ruined, if he is dete&ted. Few people therefore, who 
have credit to purchafe wool for fmuggling, would ehoofe to run the 
sifque of ruin upon fo dangerous an expedient. ° 

© The {muggler of woo] muft, from the nature of the commodity, 
which, as we have obferved, is large and bulky, have many fervants 
and other dependants privy to it; and as any one of thefe would have 
it in his power to benefit himfelf by informing againft his employer, 
the rifque would,.on this account, be greatly increafed. 

‘ I f{ubmit to my readers the following reafon why much wool is 
mot fmuggled abroad. In the time of war, when we have fo many 
fhips of war, cutters, and other armed veffels on the coaft, their 
feizures of wool muft be frequent and large, which we do not find to 
be the cafe, 

* But if it fhould be a rea} fa&, that much of our wool is actually 
carried abroad by the fmuggler, it is undoubtedly in the power of 
the Britthh legiflature to prevent it, whenever the evil fhall be worfe 
than the remedy. By an ac prohibiting the conveying of wool by 
water at all, or even upon the falt water, {muggling would be effec- 
tually fuppreffed ; and the enly mifchief arifing from it would be, 
that the price of the carriage of it from one part of the kingdom to 
another, by land, would be higher than it is by water.’ 

However the teftimony tmmediately be’ore us may influence us for 
the moment, yet in an affair of fuch magnitude, and amidit fuch cone 
tradictory allegations, all we ought to do is to exhibit the mot 
ftriking differences and argaments, leaving our Readers to decide ac- 
cording to their own knowledge or judgment. 

Art. 18. 4 Letter on the Subjed? of Weool, interfperfed with Rer 
marks on Cotton ; addreffed to the Public at large, bat more parte 
ticularly to the Committee of Merchants and Manufacturers at 
Leeds. By W. Muglifton, a Manufacturer of Hosiery at Alfreton. 
tvo. 6d. FKvans. 1782. 

Friend Mugliiton has an undoubted privilege, from the nature of 
his profeffion, to give his opiaion on the fubjet of wool; the only 
one, 
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one, perhaps, on which we with to fee him declare his fentiments, 

becaule he appears to underftand it in his own right, without much 

extrinfical affiftance. He confirms what the Author of Plain Reafons 
alleges, that the prefent complaints originate from the redundant 
roduce of the long, coarfe, Lincolnfhire fleeces. He alfo gives his 

verdict againft allowing raw wool to be exported; and thinks a 

{muggling veflel, loaded with Britith wool, almoft as rare as a phee- 

nix; whereas a permiflion to export it, under a duty, would cover 

much illicit traffic of that kind, 

Art. 19. The Contra; or a Comparifon between our Woollen, 
Linen, Cotton, and Silk Manufaétures: Shewing the Utility of 
each, both in a national and commercial View; wherein the true 
Importance of the Fleece, the firft and great Staple of our Land, 
will appear evident; the Effect that muft naturally arife from the 
Syftem we now purfue, and the Confequences we may rationally 
hope for from a contrary Policy. 8vo. 1s. Buckland. +782, 
An honeft, well-meaning Writer, who is willing ¢o tell us all’he 

knows on the fubjeéts mentioned in his diffufive titheepage. He is clear- 

ly againft allowing the exportation of wool ; and to prevent {muggling 
jt abroad, is for eftablithing wool-halls in all the manufacturing 
counties, to which the fleeces fhould be fent and lodged, after they 
are fhorn; to be received and delivered under permits; with a heavy 


penalty on all woo] found at large after clipping. N 
* 


POETICAL. 


Art. 20. An Ode to the Genius of Scandal. 4to. 1s. Keare 
fley. 1781. 


This rhapfodical performance is not without merit: the features - 


of Scandal, though perhaps not delineated by the hand of a matter, 
are yet kketched with a very lively pencil : 
Hafte thee, then, and with thee bring 
Many a little venom’d fting ; 
Many 2 tale that no one knows 
Of fhall-be-namelefs belles and beaux; 
Juft-imported curtain lectures, 
Winks, and nods, and fhrewd conjetures ; 
Half a dozen firange fufpicions 
Built on ftranger fuppofitions ; 
Unknown marriages fome twenty, 
Private child-bed linen plenty ; 
And horns juft fitted to fome people’s heads. 
And certain powder’d coats, and certain tumbled beds ! 
The dramatic air that is given to this piece, by the introduction of 
a young lady driven to diftra&tion by the artifices of calumny; and 
of a veteran foldier by the fame bafe arts rendered miferable and 
undone, has an interefting effect. We would recommend it, how- 
ever, to this young Writer (for fuch we prefume he is) to confider, 
whether he has not rather tranfgreffed the bounds of probability, 
when, in defcribing the anguith of his warrior, he tells us, 
To wild impatience madly wrought, 
With fadden ftamp the ground he beats, 
As Memory paints his former feats, 
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How once knee-deep in blood 
Immoveably he flood, &c, 

But, perhaps, it may be faid in apology, that the old gentleman’, 
imagination being bewildered, his memory deceived him. Be it fo, Ct 
Art. 21. The Whim!!! or, The Maidftone Bath. A Kent. *"E 

ith Poetic. Dedicated to Lady Worlley. 4t0. 18. 6d. Wi. 

liams. 

Some degenerate fcion, fprung from the venerable root of good 
Mafter Thomas Sternhold, here proftitutes the honeft Eke-and-Aye 
Mofe of his pious anceftor; forcing her to fing the unhallowed deeds 
of the Hampthire Meflalina.—O Shame, where is thy blufo! 

DRAMATIC. 


Art. 22. The Dramatic Puffers, a Prelude; as performed at 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 8vo. Od. Kearfley. 1782, 
A flight outwork of a theatrical fortification. ; 

Art. 23. The Choice of Harlequin; or, The Indian Chief. A 
A Pantomimical Entertainment ; as it is a€ted at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. 8vo. 1s. Riley. 1782. 

Pantomime Extertainments (fo they are called!) though acrep 
with the HIGHEST APPLAUSE, are commonly read with the very 
lowef? degree of fatisfaction or delight. The following fcene is fup- 
pofed to contain a corre& exhibition of the manners and language of 
phe place it is intended to reprefent : 


‘SCENE VIII. Bridewell. A French macaroni—a modern 
beau—a well-dreffed Jew—two genteel harlors—a black one drefled 
in white—an infurance-office keeper—and a hackney coachman, dif- 
covered beating hemp. Keepers overlooking. They force Juno and 
the maid to work. One of the keepers comes forward and ftrikes at 
Harlequin with a rattan. He avoids the blow, jumps over the wall, 
and efcapes. A keeper enters, and fings the following fong: 


Ye fcamps, ye pads, ye divers, and all] upon the Jay, 
In Tothill-fields gay fheep walk, like lambs ye {port and play, 
Rattling up your darbies, come hither at my call; 
I’m jigger-dubber here, and you’re welcome to mill doll. 

With my tow, derow, Se, 
The game you’ve play’d my kiddy, you’re always fure to win, 
At your infurance-office, the flats you’ve taken in, 
Firft you touch the fhiners—the number up, you break ; 
With your infuring policies, I’d not infure your neck. 

With my tow, derow, Se. 
The French with trotters nimble could fly from Englifh blows, 
And they’ve got nimble daddles, as Monfieur plainly thews. 
Be thus the foes of Britain bang’d; ay, thump away, Monfieur; 
The hemp you’re beating now, will make you a {olitaire. 

With my tow, derow, St. 
My peepers! who’ve we here? Why, this is fure black Moll; 
Why, ma’am, you’re of the fair fex, and welcome to mill doll; 
The cull with you who’d venture into a {noozing-ken, 
Like blackamoor Othel!o, fhould—** put out the light, and then— 
With my tow, derow, Se. 


I fay, 





















he interweaves refleCiions, which are admirably calculated to imprefs 
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I fay, my flafhy coachman, that you'll take better care, 
Nor for a little bub, come the flang upon your fare 5 
Your jazy pays the garnith, unlefs the fees you tip; ‘ 
Tho’ you’re a flafhy coachman, here the Gagger holds the whip. 
‘ With my tow, derow, St. 
CHORUS. We're amps, we're pads, Se.’ 

A deal of Oriental learning may alfo be collegted from the Order of 
the Proceffion, in which Hircarrers and Nifbamburdars, Sammangees 
with Tom-Toms, Ramjannees and Ticktaws,.Coolies and Debafbes, ap= 
pear without number! . r 
Art: 24. Songs, Duets, Trios, Choruffes, &c. &c. in the Comic 

Opera of The Banditti; as performed at the ‘Fheatre Royal, 

Covent Garden. The Mufic by Dr. Arnold. 8vo. 6d.. Ca- 

dell. : Bier y 

Thefe verfes feem to have been penned with a view of 4umoureus 
rather than poetical expreffion, and might perhaps produce the ins 
tended effect in their places in the drama. As a detached collection 


of Songs, their merit is very moderate. C 
° 


NoveEtl. 
Art. 25. George Bateman. 3Vols. r2mo. 7s. 6d. fewed. 
Dodfley. 1782. 

The Authore/s (for fo the ftiles herfelf, though the diftinétion was 
unneceflary, fince many ‘‘ minutias’’? concurred to evince ber fex) 
hath related a plain and fimple tale, in an agreeable ftyle. She at- 
tempts, however, the bow of Ulyffes, without ftrength to bend it to 
advantage, by endeavouring fometimes to imitate Fielding, and at 
other times the Author of ** Evclina.’’ On the whole, however, as 
a novel, this work is much fuperior to the ufual furniture of a cireu- 
lating library ; and though it will not bear the feverity of criticifm, 
yet it fometimes affets the heart without offending thé judgment, 
and entertains the fancy without wounding the modelty of the moft 
delicate and innocent of her fex. The adventures follow each other 
with rapidity ; but though we have often been difgufted by a tedious 
minutenefs in fimilar publications, we could not help regretting, in 
this work, that the little fketches of nature are fo foon clofed, and 
that we are often feparated from the company of agreeable acquaint- 
ance, whom we wilhed to have carried with us to the end. 

Since the above was written, we have heard that the Writer is 
Mifs E. Blower. 

MiIscELLANEOUS. 
fat. Lhe Beauties of Folnfon: Confifting of Maxims and 

Obfervations, Moral, Critical, and Mifcellaneous, accurately ex- 

tracted from the Works of Dr. Samuel Johnfon; and arranged in 

alphabetical Order, after the Mauner of the Duke de Ja Roche- 

— Maxims. 8vo. 2 Vols. 4s. 6d. fewed. Kearfly. 

1752. ' . 

The merit of Dr. Jobn{en, as a moral and critical writer, is fo well 
known, that it would be fuperfluovs to point it out. His great 
excellence, however, lies in deep obfervations and acute remarks on 
men and manners. worthy both of the Sage and the Wit: Wich thefe, 


the 
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the heart with a fenfe of the beauty of virtue, and the Obligations of 
religion. The Collector of bis Maxims fufficiently expreffes the de. 
fign of this publication in the Title-page; and we heartily with i¢ 
fuccefs among the young, for whofe improvement and convenience, 


particularly in {chools, it feems principally intended. d ak 


Art. 27. Curfory Examination of Dr. ‘Fobnfan's Strittureds 

Lyric Performances of Gray. 8vo. 1s. Crowder. 1784, 
This curfory Examination, though apparently the produétion of 
hafte, is written with liberality and candour. Thofe who intereg 
themfelves in the poetical reputation of our modern Pindar, will read 


at with pleafure. a ah i 


Art. 28. Reveries of the Heart; during a Tour through Part of 

England and France. In a Series of Letters to a Friend. 12mo, 

2 Vols. 48. fewed. Johnfon. 1781. 

By accident this agreeable Medley hath been too long negleéted; 
and we hope the candour of the Author wil! excufe an omiffion that 
was not intended, either as a flight to him or his performance. 

The title fufficiently expreffes the defign of the work ; and the exe« 
cution is fach as merits at leaft indulgence, if not applaufe. A lively 
vein of Shandean hilarity runs through it, fuperior at leaft to fome 
of the modern imitators of Sterne,—the bungling menders of his old 
and worn-out pen ! ; 

Some will undoubtedly find fault with the Author for many very 
unneceflary, and even licentious allufions to fcripture, and charge 
him with profanenefs and infidelity. And indeed with fome reafon. 
This freedom with facred characters is unwarrantable in every view, 
and generally arifes from ignorance, affectation, or fpleen. The 
Writer of thefe Reveries may poffibly have feen much to difpuft him 
among the clafs of people who have affumed a prefcriptive title to or- 
thodoxy, and who would monopolize all the excellence of the earth 
within ¢4cir narrow circle, On certain minds this early impreffion is 
often unfortunate; for Horace hath obferved, | 

Stultz in contraria currunt, 

Though not wiolent/y attached to the miniftry, we are equally dif- 
pleafed with this Writer’s virulence, and difgufted at his tedious re- 
petitions of national grievances, to double, if poffible, the odium of 
povernment. 

At prefent this Tour-maker is not got out of England. We 
tremble for the very fall remnant of religion which he feems to pof- 
fefs, when he fhall arrivein France. The fight of Dr. Franklin will 
certainly make him forget the fecond commandment!!! 

PHILOSOPHICAL, B-d-k 
Art. 29. An Effay on Fire. To which is annexed an Appendix: 

By C. R. Hopfon, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Rivington. 1781. 

There are two methods of enlightening the world in philofophical 
matters. The firft, to which we moft readily give the preference, 
confifts in inveftigating the properties of bodies by new and appro- 
priate experiments ; and the fecond, in deducing confequences, and 
forming theories from the phenomena already known, and the expe- 
rimental inveftigations of others. The prefent performance is ftrialy 
of the latter clafs; as it does not contain any new experiment of the 
Author’s, whofe principal view appears to be, to prefent us witha 
4 theory 
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theory which he has formed, to account for the phenomena of which 
the philofophical world is already in poffeffion, 
Had the Author produced any new and interefting experiments on 


the curious fubjects of which he treats; we fhould, as is our conftant’ 


ra@tice, have taken a pleafure in econ the knowledge of them 
among out philofophical readers. But an accotnt of a mere theory, 
on a dark and involved fubject, could not gratify, much lefs en- 
lighten, any of our readers ; efpecially in the narrow limits to which 
we are conaned: unlecfs, indeed, the Author had the good fortuae to 
hit upon fome fimple and luminous pririciple, by means of which the 
phenomena into which he inquires might be explained within a mo- 
derate compafs. 

Notwithitanding thefe remarks. we would have it underftood, that 
though we with the Author hed gi: . us fome new experiments, rather 
than Aypothefés, on fire, phlogiiton, &c. yet he appears to be well 


acquainted wi h what has been written on thefe fubje&ts; and his’ 
Apeculations and reafonings on them may poflibly fuggeft new ideas, 
and furnith hints for new experiments, to others. For this laft rea-' 


fon principally, we fhall briefly f{pecify the heads of the Authos’s 
chapters. 

His principal hypothefis, which forms the fubje& of the firft three 
chapters is, that fre (which he confiders as a /ubffance, and hota 
mere guality) is not anelement; as it confilts of two component parts, 
light and beat: and that phlogifton confifts likewife of the fame two 
principles; and accordingly 1s fire, butin a ftate of fixity. In the 
following chapters he treats of the communication, and the produc- 


| iow of heat ;—of the procefles in general, in which the air is phlogif- 


ticated ;—of inflammation and combuilion ;—of the defiagration of 
nitre ;—of the explofion of gunpowder and pulwis fulminans, as like- 
wife of aurum fulminans, an? the fulminating mercurial precipitates 
of M. Bayen. A thefis on the fubje& of fire, publifhed by the Au- 
thor in 1767, is fubjoinec, under the whimfical title of * Tentemen 
© Phyfico-chemico- medicum de tribus in uno,’ 


Art. 30. Effays on Phyfiological Subjeéts: By J. Elliot. Bescy ; 


1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1780. 
Thefe Effays, which have through accident been long overlooked 
by us, contain feveral mifcellaneous obfervations, hypothefes, hints, 
&c, on various fubje&ts of phyfiology, which bear a relation to the 


ingenious Author’s former publication [Philofophical Obfervations, 


&c. See M. R. January 1780.], and principally to his obfervations 
On animal heat. For many reafons, we muft refer our philofophical 


readers, who have a tafte for mere Aypothe/es, to the Pamphlet itfelf. op O 


A We 
Art. 31. The Trial, with the Whole of the Evidence, between 
the Right Hon. Sir Richard Worfley, Bart. Comprroller of his 
Majefty’s Houfhold, Governor of the Ifle of Wight, Member of 
Parliament for the Borough of Newport, One of his Majefty’s 
Moft Hon. Privy Council, &c. Plaintiff;—and George Maurice Bi/- 
Set, Efq; Defendant ; for Criminal Converfation with the Plaintiff’s 
Wife: Before the Right Hon. William, Earl of Mansfield, and a 
Special Jury, in the Court of King’s Bench, Weftmingter eq 
e 
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Feb, 21, 1782. Taken in Short Hand by R. P. Donkin. 4to, 

1s. Kearfly. 

One sHittinGc Damages! —How mortifying to the injured haf. 
band! What a triumph to the vicious! O tempora! O mores! 


reser tat ener - erate, 
SERMON S&S 


I. In Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of Dr. S. Hallifax, Lord 
Bithop of Gloucefter, Oftob. 28, 1781. By Eaft Apthorp, D. D, 
gto, 1s. Cadell, 

An ingenious but flattering eulogium on Epifcopacy and the Con. 
ftitution of the Church of England. There is an affectation in this 
Writer's flyle and manner which favours of great vanity : if the young 
divine can difpenfe with that, we would recommend to his attention 
Dr. Apthorp’s judicious hints refpecting the ftudy of theology as a 








{cience, affixed co the prefent difcourfe. Bay, 


Il. Aduice addreffed to the young Clergy of the Diocefe of Carlifle;— 
preached at a general Ordination holden at Rofe Caftle, July 29, 
1781. By William Paley, M. A. Chaplain to the Bifhop of Car. 
lifle. 4to, Od. Faulder. 

We have perufed this fermon with more than common pleafuare, 
For the juftnefs of its reflections, the propriety of its language, and 
the benevolence, good fenfe, and piety which breathe through the 
whole, we have rarely met with its equal: That young divine muf 
be ftupid or vicious to the laft degree, who can read it without being 


affected and improved by it. B. doh: 





*.* In anfwer to the Correfpondent who enquires concerning the 
Mr. Jones who is the Author of Phyfological Difquifitions, men 
tioned in our Review for January laft, Art. II. we are to obferve, that 
the Difquifitor is the Rev. Mr. Jones, Rector of Pafton in Northamp- 
tonfhire. Our Correfpondent is miftaken in fuppofing the Writer 
here‘meast, to be William Jones, Efq. The laft named Gentleman 
is of the Law; and one of the firft literary characters of the age, 





++ In anfwer to B. D.'s Letter, dated from Colefhill, Dec. 8th, 
1781, we can only fay, that we know of no Work, on the fubject he 
mentions, that will give him fo much pleafure and inftruétion as 
Millot’s Ancient and Modern Hiftory. If B.D. underftands the 
French language, we would recommend the original Work to him; 
if he does not, there is a good Tranflation of it, publifhed for Mr. 


Cadell. LR. 





t The Sermons on the late General Fa! in our next: Alfo the 
Letters on the Rot ia Sheep, mentioned at the end of ovr Jaft month’s 
Review. 
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